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In an earlier paper’ I have dealt with considerations touching 
the life and activities of Theodore of Tarsus, the great archbishop 
of the English church in the seventh century. I now propose to 
comment in some detail upon certain facts related by Bede con- 
cerning Hadrian, the man responsible for Theodore’s appointment, 
his guide from Rome to England, his associate in the visitation of 
churches, and his fellow-laborer in the finest teaching that England 
had yet known, or was to know for many a long day. Theodore 
gave to this teaching such time as he could spare for twenty-one 
years; Hadrian, arriving a year later than Theodore, wrought con- 
tinuously, after his landing, for the space of thirty-nine years. In 
what follows, I shall, so far as practicable, avoid repeating what 
has been said in the paper on Theodore. 

Bede’s account, in its particular reference to Hadrian, is as fol- 
lows (Eccl. Hist., 4.1): 

There was then in the monastery of Niridanum, which is not far from 
Naples in Campania, an abbot called Hadrian, by nation an African,? well 
versed in Holy Scripture, trained in monastic and ecclesiastical teaching, and 
excellently skilled both in the Greek and Latin tongues. The Pope, sending 
for him, commanded him to accept the bishopric, and go to Britain. He 
answered that he was unworthy of so great a dignity, but said that he could 
name another, whose learning? and age were fitter for the episcopal office. 
He proposed to the Pope a certain man named Andrew, who was, by all that 
knew him, judged worthy of a bishopric;* ... but the weight of bodily 
infirmity prevented him from becoming a bishop. Then again Hadrian was 


1‘*Theodore of Tarsus and Gislenus of Athens,’’ Philological Quarterly, 
II, pp. 1-25. 

2The Old English version omits this phrase. 

3 The OE. inserts, ‘‘the merits of whose life.’’ 

4 Condensed in the OE. 
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urged to accept the episcopate, but he desired a respite, to see whether in time 
he might find another to be ordained bishop. 

[The Pope, having agreed to the nomination of Theodore, accompanied his 
acceptance with the condition that Hadrian should conduct him to Britain], 
because he had already traveled twice through Gaul upon different occasions, 
and was therefore better acquainted with the way, and was, moreover, suf- 
ficiently provided with men of his own;5 as also to the end that, being his 
fellow-laborer in teaching, he might take special care that Theodore should 
not, according to the custom of the Greeks, introduce anything contrary to 
the truth of the faith into the church where he presided. 


They proceeded together by sea to Marseilles, and thence by land to Arles, 
and having there delivered to John, archbishop of that city, Pope Vitalian’s 
letters of recommendation, were by him detained till Ebroin, the king’s mayor 
of the palace, gave them leave to go where they pleased... . Hadrian went 
first to Emmo, Bishop of Sens, and then to Faro, Bishop of Meaux, and 
lived in comfort with them a considerable time, for the approach of winter 
had obliged them [Theodore and Hadrian] to rest wherever they could... . 
Ebroin® detained Hadrian,’ suspecting that he went on some mission from 
the Emperor to the kings of Britain, to the prejudice of the kingdom’ of 
which he at that time had the chief charge; however, when he found that in 
truth he had never had any such commission, he discharged him, and permitted 
him to follow Theodore. As soon as he came to him, Theodore gave him the 
monastery of the blessed Peter the Apostle, where the archbishops of Canter- 
bury are wont to be buried, ... for at his departure the Apostolic lord had 
enjoined upon Theodore that he should provide for him in his province, and 
give him a suitable place to live in with his followers. 


Add from Bede, Eccl. Hist., 4. 2: ‘‘Everywhere attended and 
assisted by Hadrian, he [Theodore] taught the right rule of life, 
and the canonical custom of celebrating Easter.’’ And finally from 
Bede, History of the Abbots, chap. 3: ‘‘The Pope... gave him 
[Theodore], as his colleague and adviser, Abbot Hadrian, a man 


5 The OF. has, ‘‘of his own confraternity’’ (im his dgnum geférscipe). 

6 The OE. retains the Latin form, Ebrinus, though Eddi (Vita Wilfridi, 
chaps. 35, 27, 33) has Eferwine, Efyrwinus, Efruinum, Eadefyrwine, Yver- 
wini, Yfruini, Efyrwinus, for normal OE. Eoforwine. 

7The OE. has, ‘‘seized Abbot Hadrian, and kept him in hold’’ (and on 
festene hefde). With reference to the hypothesis of the Old English trans- 
lator — who may have had better grounds for it than we think — that Hadrian 
was detained in prison (f@sten, a word elsewhere found only in poetry in this 
sense: An. 1036, 1070, 1179; Met. 1.79), there need be no doubt that prisons 
were known in Gaul at this time, the Latin words employed being carcer and 
custodia. A few instances follow: carcer (Greg. Tur. 4.4; 5.19; Patr. Lat., 
Vol. 160, col. 730); custodia (Greg. Tur. 3.6; 4.26; 5.19; 6.23); custodia 
carceralis (4.44) ; custodia publica (Acta SS. Oct. I, 232: Life of St. Bavon). 
In one case (5.19), a villa quedam is the place of confinement; in another 
(4.26), it seems to be a convent, the offender being first soundly whipped 
(graviter cesam), and then remaining immured for the rest of her life, with 
a recurrence of severe chastisements from time to time. 

8 The OE. inserts, ‘‘of the Franks.’’ 
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equally energetic and sensible. . . . They came to Kent, and were 
thankfully welcomed. Benedict [Biscop] undertook the direction 
of the monastery of St. Peter [at Canterbury], of which Hadrian 
was afterward made abbot.’’ ® 

The facts here related, so far as this paper is particularly con- 
cerned, fall under the following heads: 

I. In the years immediately preceding the appointment of The- 
odore, Hadrian had resided at the monastery of Niridanum (Nisi- 
danum?), near Naples. 

II. Of that monastery he was abbot. 

III. He had originally come to Italy from Africa, where he 
was born. 

IV. He was well acquainted with Greek, as well as with Latin. 

V. Pope Vitalian considered him worthy to become Archbishop 
of England. His acquaintance with men was so wide, and his judg- 
ment so highly respected, that, as far as appears, the Pope consulted 
no one else with regard to the appointment. 

VI. He was at the head of a body of monks, over whom he prob- 
ably ruled after his arrival in England. 

VII. The first part of the journey of Theodore and Hadrian was 
to Marseilles, and thence to Arles. 

VIII. Ebroin, no doubt the most powerful and formidable of 
the mayors of the palace before the coming of the Carolingians, 
detained both ecclesiastics for a season, but Hadrian something 
like a year longer than Theodore. 

I. That precious early authority, the Moore MS (of about 737), 
with two others, reads Hiridano, and one other manuscript Jridano, 
while all the other important ones have Niridano, which is also the 
reading of the Old English version ascribed to Alfred. Smith’s 
great edition (1723) reads Hiridano in the text, but approves 
Niridano. Moberly has the note: ‘‘Nisidano, on the island of 
Nisida, by Mazzocchi; Aretiano, by Caraccioli; Hadriano, by Hus- 
sey. See Greg. Epist. xiii. 3.’’ As to its situation, Smith says, but 
without naming his authority : ‘‘ Locus est juxta Montem Cassinem”’ 
[about seventy miles from Naples]. In the absence of any inde- 
pendent testimony to the existence of a Niridan monastery, it 
would appear warrantable to follow Mazzocchi, and assume that 
r is due to the misreading of an early scribe.*° Nisida, the ancient 


9 Benedict was apparently abbot for only about a year. 
10 Cf. Stevenson, Asser’s Life of King Alfred, p. 250, where, arguing for 
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Nesis, is a small and rocky, but fertile, island near Naples, opposite 
the southwestern spur of Posilipo. It was the property of the 
wealthy Lucullus (d. B.c. 56), and afterwards a residence of his 
nephew, Brutus, who is said to have initiated here the conspiracy 
with Cassius against Cesar, and here to have taken leave of his 
wife, Portia, before the battle of Philippi (Beloch, Campanien, p. 
88). It is certain that Cicero (ad. Att. XVI. 1. 1.; 2. 3. 3; 6. 4.1) 
visited him there. Seneca passed it on a trip by sea from Naples 
to Pozzuoli (Ep. 53). Statius speaks of it (Silv. 3. 1. 148) as 
crowned by a wood; its foul exhalations, due to its being an extinct 
crater, were noted by Pliny (9. 8. 42), Statius (Silv. 2. 2. 78), and 
Lucan (6. 90), though they gradually ceased during the period 
which has since elapsed. A spot agreeable to Lucullus and Brutus 
would surely not have been ineligible, six or seven hundred years 
later, for the site of a monastery. The Liber Pontificalis (ed. 
Duchesne, Vol. I, p. 186) reports that Constantine presented to 
Naples an ‘‘insula cum castro,’’ on which Duchesne’s comment is 
(p. 200): ‘‘C’est problablement la petite ile de Nisida, ancienne- 
ment Nesis, ¢’est-a-dire ‘ile’,!' sans autre dénomination.’’ If we 
accept this, it is a rather singular coincidence that Cicero, in one 
of his references to it (Phil. 10, 4), calls it simply insula: ‘‘ At 
hune [Brutus] eis ipsis ludorum diebus videbam in imsula claris- 
simi adulescentis Luculli, propinqui sui’’ (the younger Lucullus, 
then about 21, cousin to Brutus, who was about twice his age). 

A discovery of singular interest has grown out of Bede’s men- 
tion of this monastery. It is to the effect that the Durham Book, 
or Lindisfarne Gospels (MS Cotton Nero D. 4 of the British Mu- 
seum), was copied from a Neapolitan original. The discovery was 
published in 1891 by Dom G. Morin, a Belgian Benedictine. His 
proof is thus summarized in my Biblical Quotations in Old Eng- 
lish Prose Writers (uondon and New York, 1898), p. li: 

Certain saints are peculiarly Neapolitan — St. Januarius, St. Vitus, and 
St. Stephen. St. Januarius is known to all the world by the alleged lique- 
faction of his blood at certain times, ete. . . . These saints are all mentioned 


in a calendar prefixed to the Gospel of Matthew (Skeat, p. 23); hence the 
calendar, and accordingly the Gospels, must have been copied from a Nea- 


the emendation of Durngueis to -gueir, he speaks of ‘‘the easy confusion of 
s and r in OK. types’’—which are, of course, assimilated to the Hiberno- 
Saxon Latin characters. 

11 ‘¢ Little island,’’ rather than ‘‘island’’ (ef. Thue. 8. 14; Herod. 8. 76, 95). 
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politan manuscript. As to the mode of transmission, Abbot Hadrian, to whom, 
in conjunction with Archbishop Theodore, so much of English culture in the 
seventh and following centuries is due, had been the abbot of the monastery 
on the little island of Nisita, between Naples and Pozzuoli, or, at all events, 
of some monastery ‘‘quod est non longe a Neapoli Campanie’’ (Bede). 
What more probable than that, on his visit with Theodore to Lindisfarne, he 
should have brought with him the original of the Durham Book? 


Il. That Hadrian was abbot would indicate that he was not in 
his earliest manhood in 665, or thereabouts.’? If he were then 30, 
he would have been 74 at his death in 709 (Eccl. Hist., 5.20). But 
he had already displayed the qualities which impelled Pope Vitalian 
to urge repeatedly upon him his acceptance of the archbishopric, 
so that he may well have been born at least ten years earlier. Even 
then, he would not have attained by four years the age of Theodore. 
A further consideration to the same effect may perhaps be found 
in the probable period of his arrival in Italy (see below, p. 250). 

III. The main elements of the population of Africa were at this 
time five: (1) the descendants of Roman colonists; (2) the deseend- 
ants of the ancient Carthaginians; (3) the aboriginal Berbers; (4) 
the Vandals; (5) the Greeks. Of these, the ruling and relatively 
cultivated races were the Vandals, the Greeks, and the Romans; 
but the Vandals had by this time practically ceased to exist as an 
independent stock; the Greeks, being mostly officials, can hardly 
have been numerous; so that the sturdy and dependable middle 
class must largely have consisted of those who were descended 
from earlier Roman immigrants. To this class we may assume 
Hadrian to have belonged, partly on the evidence of his name, 
which is no doubt reminiscential of the Emperor who ruled from 
117 to 138,1* and partly because of the orthodoxy for which he 





12 Archbishop Deusdedit having died on July 14, 664, Wighard was sent 
to Rome as his successor, where he would hardly have arrived before the fol- 
lowing year, and where he was soon afterward carried off by a pestilence. 

13 Hadrian’s tomb, later known as the Castle of St. Angelo, had come into 
particular notice in 537, when Gothie assailants were repulsed from it by 
the soldiers of Belisarius, who broke in pieces the immense statues with which 
it was adorned, and hurled the fragments down on the heads of their enemies 
(Procopius, Bell. Goth, 1. 22. 12-25). Again in 590, according to a well-known 
legend, Gregory the Great, while conducting a procession to pray for the 
cessation of a plague then raging, beheld the Archangel Michael sheathing 
his sword above the Mole of Hadrian (Baedeker, Central Italy, 15th edition, 
p. 357). These events might have been in the minds of Hadrian’s parents 
when he was named. Another possibility is that they thought of an African 
martyr, mentioned by Jerome, about whom, however, almost nothing is known 
(AA. SS. March I, p. 29). There was also a rather distinguished Greek 
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was evidently prized by Pope Vitalian. It is well known that the 
Vandals, who ruled Africa between 439 and 534, were Arians ;1* 
and the Greeks, who had held the country for the Eastern Emperor 
since its reconquest by Justinian in 534, had been, since the boy- 
hood of Hadrian (at least from 638 on’*), under the sway of 
Monothelism, while the Popes had, by opposing it, represented 
what to the West was orthodoxy. In the resulting controversy, 
Africa in general opposed heresy and innovation,’ and, since the 
Lombards of Italy were Arians, became a veritable stronghold of 
the traditional faith. By the beginning of the next century, Chris- 
tianity and the Latin element had almost disappeared, and the 
Berbers, having accepted Mohammedanism, had come to the front,}7 
while in 535, on the other hand, a council of 207 orthodox prelates 
had convened,’* and in 646 there were at least 68 bishops in the 
province of Carthage, and 42 in that of Byzacium (Byzacena).’® 

The region from which Hadrian came was probably that sug- 
gested by the last sentence, and practically corresponded to modern 
Tunisia. Cities were more numerous in the province of Carthage, 
or Zeugitana, while the face of Byzacena was covered with farms 
and villages (Diehl, op. cit., pp. 399-400). Even in the Roman 
times it was rich in grain and herds, besides the products of mines 
and quarries; and at the close of Vandal rule, we have this picture 
of a place called Grasse, 40 miles from Carthage :*° 

In that place was a palace of the ruler of the Vandals, and a park the most 
beautiful of all we know.21 For it is excellently watered by springs, and has 
a great wealth of woods. And all the trees are full of fruit, so that each one 
of the soldiers pitched his tent among fruit-trees, and, though all of them 
ate their fill of the fruit, which was then ripe, there was practically no dimin- 
ution to be seen in it. 


sophist (A.D. 113-193) of the same name (Nicolai, Griech. Literaturgeschichte, 
Vol. II, p. 468), and doubtless other celebrities of whom we do not hear. 

It is a casual coincidence, of course, that Claudian has an epigram (XV, 
otherwise LXXX), De Theodoro et Hadriano (ed. Jeep, Vol. II, p. 145). 

14 See Dict. Chr. Biog., Vol. III, p. 540. 

15 Dict. Chr. Biog., Vol. IV, p. 320. 

16 Diehl, L’ Afrique Byzantine, pp. 542 ff., 550-2, 566-7. 

17 Encye. Brit., 11th ed., Vol. XXVII, p. 397. 

18 Dict. Chr. Biog., Vol. III, p. 540. 

19 Mansi, Concilia 10. 763; Diehl (p. 551) gives the numbers as 69 and 43. 

20 Procopius, Bell. Vand., 3. 17. 8-10 (tr. Dewing) ; ef. Diehl, op. cit., p. 403. 

21 See the account of the luxury and dissipation of the Vandals in Proco- 
pius, Bell. Vand., 2. 6. 5-9 (tr. Dewing). For the prosperity of the seventh 


century, ef. Diehl, op. cit., pp. 28 ff. 
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On the contribution of Africa to Christian literature Milman 
(Hist. Lat. Chr., Vol. I, p. 1) has this to say: 


Africa, not Rome, gave birth to Latin Christianity. Tertullian [ca. 160- 
240] was the first Latin writer, at least the first who commanded the public 
ear; and there is strong ground for supposing that, since Tertullian quotes 
the sacred writings perpetually and copiously, the earliest of these many 
Latin versions, noticed by Augustine, and on which Jerome [ca, 331-420] 
grounded his Vulgate, were African. Cyprian [d. 258] kept up the tradition 
of ecclesiastical Latin. Arnobius [fl. 303-310], too, was an African. To 
these should be added the ‘‘Christian Cicero,’’ Lactantius [ca. 260-ca. 340],22 
and of course Augustine [354-430]. Much later than these is Corippus 
[fl. 550], the author of an epic on the Libyan war, entitled Johannes. 


Concerning the educational opportunities available to residents 
of Africa in the second quarter of the seventh century, we are 
not very well informed. The condition a hundred years earlier has 
been thus sketched by Diehl (op. cit., pp. 392-3) : 


Un des premiers soins de ]’empereur [Justinian], au lendemain de la vic- 
toire, fut de réorganiser 4 Carthage une sorte de haut enseignement, et on 
a lieu de croire qu’a l’exemple de Ja capitale, d’autres villes eurent des écoles 
publiques de grammaire et de rhétorique. Un mouvement littéraire assez 
considérable avait marqué les régnes des derniers souverains vandales;23 il 
ne cessa point enti¢rement aprés la chute de Gélimer. L’Afrique byzantine 
eut dans Corippus un poéte, nourri des souvenirs et des procédés du classi- 
cisme romain. L’fglise, on le verra plus tard, produisit quelques écrivains 
de valeur; et dans les couvents africains on parait avoir gardé quelque souci 
des lettres. Tout au moins les bibliothéques monastiques conservaient-elles 
au vie siécle nombre de manuscrits précieux: pour enrichir son monastére 
Vivariense, Cassiodore faisait venir des livres de 1’Afrique, et les moines 
n’ignoraient point le prix de ces trésors. Lorsque les menaces de la guerre 
les obligeaient 4 fuir, une de leurs premiéres préoccupations fut souvent de 
sauver les manuscrits de l’abbaye. Certes, si 1’o0n compare ces débris de 
civilisation au brillant tableau que présentait 1’Afrique romaine vers le temps 
de sa pleine prospérité, on avouera sans peine que 1’4ge de la décadence est 
commencé. Pourtant toute culture n’est point morte dans les villes de 1’époque 
byzantine: une vie réguliérement organisée, un art, une littérature s’y ren- 
contrent. 


IV. Hadrian’s education in Africa must have included Greek, 
since otherwise we should find ourselves at a loss to account for 
a proficiency in that language which could hardly have been much 





22See my edition of The Old English Elene, Phaniz, and Physiologus, 
pp. xxviii ff. Lactantius left Africa at a comparatively early age. 

23 Cf. Allard, Les Origines du Servage en France, p. 282; Martroye, Gen- 
séric et la Conquéte Vandale, p. 290. 
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inferior to that of Theodore. But what facilities did Africa then 
provide for the study of Greek? On this point our information 
is not very copious. Such as it is, it may be arranged under the 
following heads (see also above, p. 241): 

1. Half a century before the period in question, Fulgentius 
(468-533), a native of Byzacium, afterwards to be bishop of Ruspe, 
was thus trained (Dict. Chr. Biog., Vol. II, p. 577): ‘‘The mother 
of Fulgentius was particularly careful to secure the best education 
for her son. She compelled his study of the Greek language, and 
would not allow him to indulge in the perusal of Roman literature 
until he should have committed to memory the greater part of the 
poems of Homer, and of the plays of Menander. He was then 
allowed to pursue a more varied course of study.”’ 

2. Referring to Greek after the Vandals had been overthrown, 
Audollent affirms (Carthage Romaine, p. 704): ‘‘Les Byzantins 
l’installérent 4 c6té du latin, en qualité de langage officiel.’’ 

3. Speaking of the period beginning in the sixth century, Diehl 
says (op. cit., p. 407): ‘‘La langue greeque méme commence a s’y 
répandre ; jusque dans les détails de la vie courante, dans la facon 
de compter, par exemple, les habitudes se modélent sur celles de 
Byzance.’’ And again (p. 432), after mentioning Primasius, Vere- 
cundus, Facundus, Ferrandus, Liberatus, and Victor of Tunnenna, 
he continues: ‘‘Sans doutes bien d’autres, tous prélats instruits, 
ayant, chose déja rare dans 1’Occident au vi® siécle, une connais- 
sance assez approfondie du grec,’’ ete. 

4. At the trial of Pope Martin I by the Senate at Constantinople 
in 654, ‘‘the Pope was as ignorant of Greek as his persecutors were 
of Latin.’’ At a certain stage of the proceedings, ‘‘he seems to 
have tried to give a long harangue, which was faithfully interpreted 
by an African nobleman, named Innocent’’ (Hodgkin, Italy and 
her Invaders, Vol. VI, p. 263). 

5. In 645 there was an important debate on the question of 
Monothelism before Gregory, the exarch of Africa, and the bishops 
and principal personages of the province. Of the two contestants, 
one was then, and the other had been, abbot of Chrysopolis (the 
modern Scutari), opposite Constantinople. The former, Pyrrhus, 
the Monothelite, had been, and was again to be, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople (Dict. Chr. Biog., Vol. IV, p. 522). The latter, Maxi- 
mus (580-662), was born at Constantinople (Diehl, op. cit., p. 547; 
Dict. Chr. Biog., Vol. III, p. 884). Gregory, brother of the future 
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Emperor Heraclius, was born at Apamea, in Syria (Dict. Chr. 
Biog., Vol. Il, p. 800). All of these, it will be observed, were 
Byzantine officials, and we have seen above (4) that a Byzantine 
official was not likely to be familiar with Latin. Of the two dis- 
putants, Maximus had visited Egypt in 633; with that exception, 
the two appear always to have resided in the East until their 
present residence in Africa (Maximus, from 640 ;** Pyrrhus, from 
641, or later). The disputation is handed down to us in both 
Greek and Latin (Migne, Patr. Gr., Vol. XCI, cols. 287-354). If 
it was held in Greek, which certainly would have been easier for 
the debaters, and which would have lent itself better to the subtle- 
ties of theological disputation, besides being more readily com- 
prehensible by the exarch, it is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that the bishops and other magnates, or at least a large proportion 
of them, must have been conversant with that language; and this, 
again, implies that the schools were capable of imparting a con- 
siderable degree of proficiency in it. The Latin version of the 
debate may have been a later translation from the Greek. (For 
the disputation in general, ef. Diehl, op. cit., pp. 547 ff.) 

Whatever other seats of such learning there may have been, it 
seems probable that Greek, as well as Latin, must have been dili- 
gently prosecuted in at least some of the numerous monasteries 
established or patronized by Justinian and his successors, among 
which may be mentioned the Mandrakion, at Carthage, and the 
abbey of Tebessa, the ancient Theveste (see Diehl, pp. 427 ff., Plate 
11, Fig. 71, and the map opposite p. 272; Cabrol, Dict. d’Archéol- 
ogie Chrét., Vol. I, pp. 31-2). 

As to the epoch when Hadrian left the monastery in which he 
dwelt, and betook himself to Italy, one may fairly conjecture that 
it followed close upon the battle of Sbeitla (Sufetula), in 647, when 
the invading Arabs were victorious, and the exarch Gregory was 
slain (Diehl, p. 559). The consequences have been thus described 
(Diehl, p. 561) : 

L’invasion musulmane avait cruellement ravagé et appauvri le pays; et 
dés maintenant [647] commencaieant ces lamentables exodes de populations 
fuyant devant 1’épée des envahisseurs, et quittant leurs villages et leurs terres 


pour aller au dela des mers, dans les files, et jusqu’en Italie, chercher un plus 
sir asile.25 
24 When he was already sixty years of age. 


25 Dés 649 on trouve des moines africains réfugiés 4 Rome (Labbe, Vol. VI, 
pp. 112-113). 
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Since a number of African bishops were present at the Lateran 
Council,” convened by Pope Martin I to reaffirm the orthodoxy 
of the West against the Monothelites (Diehl, p. 566), and since 
these prelates were doubtless accompanied by other ecclesiastics 
and by monks,’ nothing is more likely than that Hadrian, being 
one of this company, remained in Italy when the Council came 
to an end, and, because of his familiarity with Greek, the thorough- 
ness of his monastic training, or the superiority of his talents, or 
all of these combined, became in time the head of the Neapolitan 
monastery.” If he had been born about 625 (above, p. 245), he 
would of course have been 24 years old in 649. 

V. Vitalian, having become Pope in 657, would have had eight 
years or so to observe the character and endowments of Hadrian 
before the question of the English archbishopric became pressing. 
He would have realized that a man of forty, or thereabouts, how- 
ever he might modestly plead his comparative youth, was on that 
account likely to be more enthusiastic in contemplating a great 
opportunity, and to have before him a longer career of service; 
that his bodily health and vigor, tacitly contrasted by Bede with 
the debility of Andrew, was all in favor of a man who was to 
undertake long journeyings, and endure many hardships, in a 
remote and barbarous country ; that his experience in Africa, Italy, 
and Gaul had taught him the art of getting on with men of various 
conditions and tempers; that, as abbot, he had acquired the habit 
of command, with the accompanying foresight and cireumspection ; 
that his acquaintance with the literatures and languages of both 
Greece and Rome peculiarly fitted him to supervise the work of 


26 For the canons of this Council, see Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, Vol. 
III, pp. 145-151, especially canon 10. 

27 At the Lateran Council we find a certain Theodore, abbot and priest (abba 
presbyter) of a monastery (labre-laure) in the province of Africa, named 
(Labbe, Concilia, Vol. VI, p. 113) with other abbots, and the abbots and 
monks in their company (et qut cum cis sunt reverendissimi abbates et mona- 
chi). If Hadrian was indeed present, and even in some minor capacity a 
participant, at the Council, one can conceive how heartily he would have wel- 
comed that other abbot, of St. Martin’s monastery at Rome, who was present 
at the synod of Hatfield in 680, commissioned to present the decisions of the 
Lateran Council, and to obtain their confirmation by the synod (Bede, Eccl. 
Hist. 4. 17, 18.). 

28 For the knowledge of Greek at that time in Southern Italy, see Philologi- 
cal Quarterly, II, p. 2, note 6. Cf. Gibbon, ed. Bury, Vol. VII, p. 118, note 
88: ‘‘Greek is still spoken by a population of about 20,000 in both the heel 
and the toe of Italy —in the land of Otranto and in the territory of Bari; 
these two districts differ considerably.’’ 
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cultural and ecclesiastical education; that the breadth of view 
gained by this means, by travel, and by familiarity with contrast- 
ing theological opinions, would render him sufficiently tolerant of 
doubt and dissent; and, perhaps above all, that his orthodoxy, 
inculeated by education and example, and confirmed by his mem- 
bership in the Lateran Council (if this be allowed) and the 
responsibility devolved upon him by his Neapolitan office, could be 
depended on under all circumstances. 

VI. The monks who accompanied Hadrian were doubtless in- 
corporated into his monastery at Canterbury, and in that case may 
have materially assisted in the work of instruction, in organization, 
in illustrating the Roman chant, and the like. 

VII. Theodore and Hadrian may well have set out from Portus, 
about fifteen miles from Rome, at the mouth of the Tiber, over 
against Ostia. In 538 Belisarius sent a detachment of a thousand 
men by sea from Portus to the north (Procopius, Bell. Goth. 2. 12): 
‘‘They sailed from Portus to Genoa, the most westerly city’’ of 
Tuseany, from which one best proceeds to Gaul and Spain. At 
this time a fleet could sail from Durazzo to Portus, with a fair 
wind, in five days (op, cit. 3. 18), so that the 300 miles or so from 
Portus to Genoa, if the passage was made by sea, would constitute 
but an inconsiderable part of the total journey. Nor would the 
short voyage from Genoa to Marseilles be likely to interpose any 
considerable difficulties. The delays would more naturally arise in 
the progress by land, being due, not only to periods of entertain- 
ment by bishops, and perhaps at royal courts, but not improbably 
by stoppages due to wars and rumors of wars, from which Gaul 
was seldom free in those centuries, or to interference by local 
functionaries at the borders of kingdoms, on orders or hints from 
higher authorities. It is such interference that Mayor and Lumby 
have in mind in their edition of the Eccl. Hist. (p. 295) : 

Pagi (668.5) infers that Arles belonged to Neustria, and was its capital. 
For Theodore passed unmolested through Marseille, which belonged to Childeri¢ 


{II, 660-673], King of Austrasia, but was detained at Arles by Ebroin, Mayor 
of the Palace to Clotaire III [656-670], King of Neustria and Burgundy. 


The facts are not quite as stated. It was the province of Prov- 
ence of which Arles was the capital (Manteyer, La Provence du 
Premier au Douziime Siccle, p. 28). As for Marseilles, it did not 
belong wholly to Austrasia. Early in his reign, Guntram (561- 
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592), King of Burgundy, had ceded to Austrasia Avignon, Aix, 
and half of Marseilles. Thus we are told (Duchesne, Fastes 
Episcopauz de l’Ancienne Gaule, Vol. I, p. 84) : 

Au temps de Gontran, toutefois, le royaume d’ Austrasie s’étendait jusqu’ en 
Provence, ou il possédait Avignon, Aix, et la moitié de Marseille.29 Cette 
extension austrasienne, ce dédoublement de la Provence entre deux obédiences 
politiques, se reproduisit ensuite, chaque fois qu’il y eut en méme temps un 
roi d’Austrasie et un roi de Bourgogne, ¢’est-a-dire de 595 4 612, de 639 a 656, 
de 663 & 678,30 


For the possibility that Greek may have been used to some extent 
in Marseilles as late as the lifetime of Cwesarius of Arles (d. 542), 
see Arnold, Cwsarius von Arelate, pp. 217, 531. 

From Marseilles the further progress of the travelers was to 
Arles, and then from Arles to Paris in the case of Theodore, and to 
Sens (71 miles southeast of Paris) and Meaux (28 miles east north- 
east of Paris) in the case of Hadrian. Some idea of the normal 
stopping-places in a journey north and northwest from Arles may 
be gathered from a consideration of the letters with which Gregory 
the Great smoothed the way for Augustine in 596, and for Mellitus 
in 601. According to these, Gregory thought of his stages beyond 
Arles as Vienne, Lyons, Chalon(-sur-Sadne;; not Chalons-sur- 
Marne) or Orleans, Autun, Metz. Similar letters were sent to 
Lérins, Aix in Provence, Soissons, Toulon, Paris, Rouen, Angers, 
Gap, Saintes, and Tours, ‘‘the final choice [of routes] being left 
to be determined by circumstances.’’ ** 

VIII. Reverting to what Bede tells us concerning Ebroin’s 
detention of Hadrian, we find that the reason assigned is that he 
‘‘suspected that he [Hadrian] went on some mission from the 
Emperor to the kings of Britain, to the prejudice of the kingdom 
of which he at that time had the chief charge.’’ If any weight is 
to be attached to this statement, it would imply Ebroin’s suspicion 
of some design of aggression entertained by the Emperor against 
the Franks, to be furthered by hostility, whether overt or subter- 
ranean, directed against the Franks by the English — such sus- 
picion being based upon the fact, whether known or guessed, of 
~ 29 Marseille était partagée (Hist. Fr., Vol. IV, p. 44; Vol. VI, 2.11, 31, 33), 
et le partage s’étendait vraisemblablement A la ville et au port lui-méme. 

30 Cf. Manteyer, pp. 27, 35, and see the last map in Longnon, Géographie 
de la Gaule au vie Siécle. 


31 Eccl. Hist., ed. Plummer, Vol. II, pp. 39-40; Haddan and Stubbs, Coun- 
oils, Vol. III, pp. 4, 6-11, 33-7; Eccl. Hist., ed. Smith, pp. 674 ff. 
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previous animosities between the two peoples. How far, then, was 
there any ground for supposing that such was, or might have been, 
the design of the then reigning Emperor? And what were, or 
had been, the relations between the two peoples, capable of giving 
color to any suspicions of Ebroin that the English might be 
readily induced to take up arms against the Franks? 

To obtain any light upon the first of these questions, we must 
begin by asking, Who was the Emperor? Nominally at least, the 
Roman world had been ruled since 642 by Constans II ** (631- 
668). Some of the more important events of his reign, so far as 
they are of interest to us, may be related in the words of Hodgkin 
(Vol. VI, pp. 271-280) : 


He was himself called Emperor of Rome, yet Rome and Italy were daily 
slipping from his grasp, the city to the Pope, the country to the Lombards. . . . 
Constans went first to Athens, where he apparently sojourned for some time, 
and then, probably in the early part of 663, crossed over into Italy, landing 
at Tarentum. . . . The Emperor pressed on from the region round Tarentum, 
and invaded the duchy of Benevento. ... After all, no battle was fought 
under the walls of Benevento. . . . Constans then started for Naples, where 
he was secure of a friendly reception, as that city belonged to the Empire. .. . 
The outward signs of mutual amity were observed on the visit which Constans 
now paid to Rome... . It was Wednesday, the 5th of July (663), when he 
entered the Eternal City, and he at once proceeded to worship at the great 
basilica of St. Peter, leaving there a gift upon the altar. ... Twelve days 
was the length of the Emperor’s visit. ... From Rome he went to Naples, 
and from Naples by land to Reggio. . . . It was in September (if not later) 
that he crossed over from Reggio into Sicily. He remained in that island for 
five years, making Syracuse his headquarters. The object of this long sojourn 
in Sicily evidently was that he might use it as his base of operations against 
the Saracens, who were overrunning the provinces of Northern Africa... . 
In Sicily, as elsewhere, he showed himself grasping and impecunious. ... At 
length the hard and oppressive reign came to an end, but that end seems to 
have come ... from the sudden rage of an insulted menial. 


According to Duchesne (op. cit., p. 345), Constans was assassin- 
ated either on July 15, Sept. 15, or Oct. 15, 668. Now as Theodore 
and Hadrian had left Rome on May 27th of that year, there 
would have been seant time, even supposing Constans to have died 
as late as Oct. 15, for him to have set on foot any very extensive 
plot in the interval; moreover, he could have had no personal 


32 Dict. Chr. Biog., Vol. I, pp. 654-5; Vol. IV, p. 1162; Bury, Hist. of the 
Later Roman Empire, Vol. II, pp. 287-307; Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders, 
Vol. VI, pp. 252-282; Paulus Diaconus, Hist. of the Langobards 5. 6-11; 
Liber Pontificalis, ed. Duchesne, Vol. I, p. 343. 
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interview with Hadrian before the latter’s departure; and, con- 
sidering Hadrian’s attachment to Pope Vitalian, and the fact 
(recorded by Paulus Diaconus) that, while at Rome, the Emperor 
‘‘had pulled down everything that in ancient times had been made 
of metal for the ornament of the city,’’ even stripping off the 
bronze tiles from the roof of the Pantheon, now dedicated as a 
church of the Virgin Mary, we can hardly suppose that Hadrian 
would have listened for one moment to any ‘‘daring design of 
recovering the long-lost Gallic province for the Empire.’’** The 
poverty of Constans, his ill success since he had left Constantinople, 
and his harassing preoccupations on account of Africa (he had 
lost two fleets which he sent against the Arabs), might, one would 
think, have convinced Ebroin, if he was at all au courant of affairs 
in Italy, that such a design was inconceivable, whatever the earlier 
dreams of Constans might have been. 

Bright ** supposes Ebroin to have been thinking of Constans’ 
son and successor, Constantine (V) Pogonatus, but his situation 
was no more favorable to the execution of such a project than that 
of his father had been, seeing that there was in a short time a 
conspiracy to create his two younger brothers Emperors also, that 
‘‘the usual invasions of Asia Minor by Saracen generals continued 
as before,’’ ** and that, after the death of Constans, the Saracens 
of Alexandria made a descent on Sicily, and carried off such 
treasure as Constans had left. 

Turning now to the relations between the Franks and the Eng- 
lish, we find a certain superiority accorded to the former by such 
writers as Bede and William of Malmesbury. Bede, for instance, 
under the year 640 (Eccl. Hist., 3. 8), tells of the resort of many 
Englishwomen, some at least of royal and noble birth, to the 
monasteries of Faremoitier-en-Brie, Chelles (near Paris), and 
Andely-sur-Seine (near Rouen), all of which had been founded 
a hundred years earlier. The reason for such resort was that ‘‘at 
that time but few monasteries had been built in the country of the 
Angles.’’ 

William of Malmesbury, referring to AXthelbert, king of Kent, 
and his marriage to Bertha of Paris, observes (Gesta Regum 1. 1 
(tr. Giles 1. 14) : 

83 Cf. Bury, p. 302. 


84 Early English Church History, p. 222. 
85 Bury, pp. 308-310. 
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In the infancy of his reign he was such an object of contempt to the 
neighboring kings that, defeated in two battles, he could scarcely defend his 
frontier; afterwards, however, when to his riper years he had added a more 
perfect knowledge of war, he quickly, by successive victories, subjugated 
every kingdom of the Angles with the exception of the Northumbrians. And, 
in order to obtain foreign connections, he entered into affinity with the king of 
France¢ by marrying his daughter Bertha. And now, by this connection 
with the Franks, the nation, hitherto savage and wedded to its own customs, 
began daily to divest itself of its rustic propensities, and incline to gentler 
manners. To this was added the very exemplary life of Bishop Liudhard, 
who had come over with the queen, by which, though silently, he allured the 
king to the knowledge of Christ our Lord. 


Referring to this marriage, Lappenberg says (Anglo-Saxon 
Kings, Vol. I, p. 166) : ‘‘Such a connection between these princes 
admits the supposition of an intercourse between their subjects, 
which, at a somewhat later period, does in fact appear to have sub- 
sisted, as at the great commercial fair of St. Denis, which was 
visited by Anglo-Saxons.’’ * 


aCharter of Dagobert of the year 629,... in which those Saxons only 
who came from beyond sea to Rouen and Quentavie [Etaples] to fetch honey 
and wood are to be held as Anglo-Saxons. 

Procopius, according to Lappenberg (Anglo-Saxon Kings, Vol. I, 
p. 145), discovered a ground of political superiority ‘‘in the 
ancient provincial administration, under which Britain was con- 
sidered a diocese subordinate to Gaul.’’ 

Such superiority may also have been in a measure conceded by 
the Roman See when Augustine was sent to England. Thus Lap- 
penberg (op. cit., p. 146) : 

Pope Gregory the Great, also, in a letter to the Frankish kings, Theuderic 
and Theudebert, relative to his design of converting the Angles, appears to 
speak of them as subjects of those princes; from which, however, nothing is 
perhaps to be inferred beyond pretensions which he deemed it advisable to 
treat with delicacy and favor in his intercourse with his royal Christian allies.37 


The claim to such superiority over Britain is somewhat compli- 
cated by a similar claim to Brittany on the part of the Franks. 
Such a claim they had made ever since the death of Clovis (511), 
who had fought with its inhabitants.** The number of these 


36 Charibert, king at Paris from 561 to 567. His kingdom comprised the 
northwest part of France (see Longnon, Géographie, Plate IV). 

87 See Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, Vol. III, p. 10, and Lappenberg’s note 
to this passage. 

38 Greg. Tur., 4. 4; 9.18. The suzerainty of the Franks was, however, little 
more than nominal, so that there were frequent conflicts between the two races 
(Lavisse, Hist. de France, Vol. II, part I, p. 150). 
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inhabitants was constantly increased, when once the conquest of 
Britain by the Germanic tribes was well under way, by refugees 
from the west of England, fleeing before the ferocious and pitiless 
invaders.*® These fugitives had come chiefly from Damnonia 
(Cornwall, Devon, and parts of Dorset and Somerset) and 
Cornubia*® (further to the north, with Wroxeter as perhaps the 
centre of the district). 

Perhaps through a certain confusion between Brittany and Great 
Britain, Procopius thus speaks of what he ealls the island of 
Brittia (Bell. Goth. 4. 20): 

Here three populous nations dwell, each with its own king—the Angles, 
the Frisians, and the Britons, the last being named from the island. So 
great is their multitude that every year large numbers, accompanied by their 
wives and children, emigrate to the Franks, who settle them in the more 
sparsely populated part of their territory, and on this ground set up a kind 
of claim to the island. Certain it is that, no long time past, the king of 
the Franks, having occasion to send an embassy of his lieges to Justinian at 
Byzantium, he associated with it certain Angles, as if to signify that their 
island was also under his dominion. 

In the face of this, the question may suggest itself how far the 
Franks were likely to have held the English responsible for the 
troubles brought upon them by these immigrants. 

To what extent the belligerent Saxons of the Continent,* 
whether in their original seats or on the Saxon shore opposite 
Britain,** were identified by the Franks with those of England, it 
is impossible to say ; but it is certain that the sense of their kinship 
with the insular Saxons would not dispose the Franks in favor of 
the latter. 

Finally, not to be overlooked is that battle referred to in Beo- 
wulf, between the Seandinavian neighbors of the Continental 
Saxons and the Franks under Theodebert, when the latter were 
victorious. In this battle, probably fought in 515, the youthful 
Theodebert (who may have been about 19) was on the opposite 





39 Loth, L’Emigration Bretonne en Armorique, pp. 235-8; La Borderie, 
Hist. de Bretagne, Vol. I, pp. 284-5, 327, 337-8, 372-3; Lavisse, Hist. de 
France, Vol. II, part I, pp. 91-2. 

40 But ef. Rhys, Celtic Britain, p. 211; Haverfield, The Romanization of 
Roman Britain, 2d ed., pp. 64-6. 

41 For these, and their combats with the Franks, consult Lavisse, op. cit., 
Vol. II, part I, pp. 58, 129; Greg. Tur. 2. 19; 4. 10, 14, 16. 

42 See Longnon, op. cit., pp. 172-4, and the last map in his volume. 
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side from Beowulf, then about 25, with his exploits at the court of 
Hrothgar already five years behind him.** 

Opinions regarding Ebroin have differed pretty widely, accord- 
ing to the aspect under which his character was viewed. On the 
one hand, take the Dict. Chr. Biog. (Vol. II, p. 29) : 

In 670 [673], on the death of Clotaire, Ebroin determined to set up 
Theodoric, Clotaire’s brother, as king, without calling together the customary 
Frankish assembly. ... A conspiracy was formed. ... It was the strong 
political position of the bishops, as allies and members of the Frankish 
nobility in withstanding the royal and mayoral power, that rendered Ebroin 
so cruel and truculent toward the church. ... The judgment of G. Rich- 
ter... is probably as near the truth as can be got: ‘‘That Ebroin had any 
higher aim than the satisfaction of his ambition is by no means justified by 
the authorities. ’’ 


On the other hand consider Lavisse (Hist. de France, Vol. II, 
part I, pp. 165, 167): 

Ebroin (656-681) parait avoir voulu . .. rétablir dans toute son intégrité 
l’autorité royal, parce qu’il y voyait 1’ unique moyen de salut d’une société qui 
se décomposait. Toute sa vie fut un combat. ... L’an d’aprés (681), Ebroin 
est assassiné. Il mourait pour avoit essayé de réduire 4 1l’obéissance des 
hommes qui voulaient vivre en pleine indépendance et en anarchie.44 


That Ebroin was not above mixing in English affairs is shown 
by his reaction to the appeal made to him to intercept Wilfrith in 
678 (Eddi, Vita Wilfridi, chap. 25). Ebroin tries to get Aldgisl 
(properly Adalgisl), king of the Frisians, by the promise of a 
bushel of golden solidi, to deliver up Wilfrith, alive or dead (Eddi, 
chap. 27). Ebroin’s willingness to do Wilfrith a hurt was due to 
the latter’s friendship with Dagobert II, the exiled king of the 
Austrasian Franks,* 

Dagobert II (653-679) was the youngest son of Sigebert III 
(632-656), king of Austrasia, himself a son of Dagobert I (d. 638). 
Sigebert died in 656, and commended Dagobert, the heir to his 
throne, to the care of Grimoald, his mayor of the palace, who in 
657 treacherously set up his own son, named Childebert (though of 
course not related to the royal Childeberts), in place of Dagobert; 
and, having had the latter tonsured as a cleric, sent him into per- 

43 Cf. Beowulf, ed. Klaeber, pp. xxxix, xlv, 252; Lavisse, Vol. II, part I, 
pp. 129-130. 


44 See also Bonnell, Die Anfinge des Karolingischen Hauses, pp. 117-8. 
45 Eccl. Hist., ed. Plummer, Vol. II, p. 325; Eddi, chaps. 28, 33. 
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petual exile to Ireland. By 674 the conditions in Austrasia caused 
Dagobert; to be thought of, and, as he was understood to be alive 
and well, a young man of 21, word was sent to Wilfrith, then 
Bishop of York, and at the acme of his power, requesting him to 
invite Dagobert to England, and from there to send him back to 
Gaul; and this Wilfrith proceeded to do in a magnificent manner. 
Dagobert then became king, and, on Wilfrith’s passing through 
his realm five years later, entertained him royally, offered him the 
bishopric of Strassburg, and sent him to Rome with a bishop as 
companion. The next year, 680, Wilfrith returned from Rome, 
but by this time Dagobert had been murdered (Dee. 23, 679), and 
Wilfrith found his own life in grave danger from Ebroin, but 
finally was allowed to continue his journey to England.*® 


46 Migne, Patr. Lat., Vol. 160, cols. 729, 730; Bonnell, Die Anfdnge des 
Karolingischen Hauses, p. 112, note 4; p. 116; Eddi, op. cit., chaps. 28, 33; 
Dict. Chr. Biog., Vol. I, p. 779; Vol. II, p. 802; Eccl. Hist., ed. Plummer, Vol. 
II, p. 315. 
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1. adpés ‘strong, great; full-grown, ripe; large, fat, big; loud 
(noise)’ is probably from *aéprés as indicated by dépivw ‘ripen,’ from 
*sm-druyo-, -dru-: dpoov'ioxupov Hes., dpis'divayus H., dpds ‘oak,’ 
Av. drva-, OPers. duruva- ‘gesund, heil,’ OBulg. si#-dravi ‘gesund,’ 
Lith. su-drus ‘iippig, geil, vom Wuchs der Pflanzen,’ dritas, ‘stark, 
fest; fleischig, muskulés,’ OE. trum ‘firm, substantial, strong, healthy,’ 
etc. (cf. Berneker I, 214 with lit.). On OBulg. si-, which at least 
corresponds in meaning if not in form with Gr. a-, cf. Brugmani 
Grdr. II’, 2,896f. The prefix has here an intensive force, as Lat. 
con- in many instances, or Germ. ga- in gesund, geschwind, etc. ‘ 

2. a&vOpwros ‘inferior man, man, homo’ probably comes from 
*40pwros with ¥ from dvnp, dvipds: Pamph. drpdmoor ‘avOpwrors.” 
This would represent *ndhr-dg"0- ‘down-looking, inferior, underling’; 
Skt. ddharah ‘lower, inferior,’ Lat. inferus ‘lower,’ inferi ‘the dead’ 
(so also Homer uses &v@pwro of the dead), Goth. undar ‘under,’ etc. 

3. Bnooa, Dor. Baooa ‘glade or wooded glen’ may be derived from 
a base *bd-t- ‘depression’: OE. pep ‘path; valley,’ OHG. pfad, etc., 
MDu. pedel ‘lowland, fen, marsh,’ pre-Germ. *bat-. 

Compare the synomymous bases *bd-l-, *bd-r-, *bd-g- in OE. poél 
‘pool,’ MDu. poel ‘pool, marsh; ditch,’ poelen, ‘deepen,’ OHG. pfuol 
‘Pfuhl,’ Skt. jam-balah ‘Sumpf,’ bilam ‘Hohle, Loch, Offnung,’ Lith. 
bala ‘Bruch, eine sumpfige 6fter mit Gehélz bewachsene Strecke,’ 
OBulg. blato ‘See, Teich, Sumpf,’ etc.; Skt. -bdra-h ‘Offnung,’ Russ.- 
ChSl. bara ‘Sumpf,’ LRuss. bar ‘feuchter Ort zwischen Hiigeln,’ 
Bulg. béra ‘Sumpf. Pfiitze’; Russ. bagné ‘niedrige, sumpfige Stelle,’ 
LRuss. bakn6é ‘Sumpf, Morast,’ Lith. bognas ‘Fichtenbruch.’ 

4. fopt, fopxas ‘gazelle,’ Welsh iwrch ‘caprea mas,’ Corn. yorch 
‘caprea,’ etc. (cf. Fick II*, 224; Boisacq 196 f.) may be referred to a 
base *jdr-g- ‘wild, fleet (animal)’: LRuss. jark$j ‘feurig, heiss, hitzig,’ 
jéryj ‘grell, bunt,’ jardin ‘aufbrausender Mensch,’ Russ. jaryj ‘jahzor- 
nig, heftig; feurig, hitzig; zeschwind, eifrig,’ OBulg. jar% ‘abornpés, 
herb, streng,’ Gr. {wpéds ‘fiery, strong (of wine); évepyns, raxbs’ Hes. 
For other related words cf, Berneker I, 447 f., and No, 29, 
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5. Tus ‘son, child, daughter’ may come from *syinis ‘one’s own, 
suus, sua’: Lith. svainmis ‘des Weibes Schwestermann,’ svainé ‘die 
Frauenschwester,’ ON. sveinn ‘Kniblein, junger Mann; Knecht,’ 
OHG. swein ‘Hirt, Knecht,’ geswis ‘Schwager, Schwestermann,’ etc. 

6. xevréw ‘prick, goad, sting, stab, pierce; torture, torment,’ xovrdés 
‘pole,’ etc. are compared with OHG. hantag ‘acer, ferox, saevus, 
mordax,’ MHG. handec ‘schneidend, stechend, scharf, bitter,’ handen 
‘schneiden, hauen,’ Ir. cinteir ‘calcar,’ Welsh cethr ‘Spitze, Nagel,’ 
ChSI. kuti (*ketit) ‘angulus,’ etc. (cf. Berneker I, 602). To these add 
Lith. kenczu ‘leide, dulde,’ kanzca ‘der k6érperliche heftige Schmerz, 
Pein,’ pa-kantd ‘Geduld,’ kantris ‘geduldig,’ 2ém-kintis ‘was den 
Winter ausdauert, winter-hardy,’ Lett. zzst ‘leiden, dulden, ertragen,’ 
Ir. céssaim ‘suffer,’ etc. For Gr. racxw, with which these have been 
compared, see No. 8. 

7. Aaxas ‘harlot,’ whence Aacxdfw ‘scortor,’ probably comes from 
*laiq-, base */éi-g- ‘bend back and forth: crisare.’ Compare \uepri- 
few'oxiprav Hes., Auxpigis ‘crosswise,’ Aukpot ‘dexpoi, the slantiug 
antlers of the stag,’ Nivyé NEG yuos Hes., and also Lat. ob-liquus, 
liquis, etc., which may have -gy- rather than -g*. This does not 
exclude connection with Gr. Anxw ‘membrum virile,’ Anxnoar ‘futuere,’ 
Anxanéos ‘lewd.’ Perhaps here also OBulg. liki ‘xopés, xopeia, Reigen,’ 
likovati ‘xopebew; xporeiv, plaudere,’ Russ. lik ‘Chor, Jubel,’ likovdt’ 
‘jauchzen, frohlocken, jubeln.’ For meaning compare Lat. crisdre, 
cévére, and Gr. dopddw. 

8. macxw ‘feel, experience, suffer,’ xax@s macxev ‘be unlucky, 
experience ill,’ ed z. ‘be well off, lucky, experience good fortune,’ 
a. Te mpos Twa ‘feel in any way towards one,’ 7. 7a twos ‘feel with one,’ 
ma0os ‘outward or inward condition, state, incident; sensibility, a 
feeling or natural taste, e.g. for art; violent feeling, passion (of love, 
hate, etc.); suffering, distress, misery, pain, death,’ zév@os ‘grief, sor- 
row, mourning, misery, misfortune’ are better separated from Lith. 
kenczu (on which cf. No. 6) and referred to a base *penth- ‘go, fare; 
experience, feel.’ For racxw signifies ‘fare well’ as well as ‘fare ill.’ 
Compare Skt. panthd-h ‘Piad, Weg, Bahn, Art und Weise,’ pathah 
‘Stelle, Platz, Ort’ (:71400s ‘condition, state, incident; inflexion of a 
word’), pdthayati ‘bringt auf einen Pfad,’ pathikah ‘Wanderer, 
Reisender’ (:zauxés ‘passionate, lustful’), OBulg. pgt, OPruss. 
pintis ‘way,’ Goth. finban ‘finden, erfahren,’ OE. findan ‘find, 
meet, find out; bear (to do anything), on-findan ‘find out, per- 
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ceive, experience, suffer’ (:racxw ‘fare in a certain way, experience, 
suffer’), OHG. jfindan ‘finden, erfahren,’ intfindan ‘empfinden,’ 
fanton ‘tentare, probare,’ OE. fandian ‘investigate, explore; try, test, 
tempt,’ OS. fathi (*fanthi) ‘Gehen, Gang,’ OHG. fendo ‘Fussginger, 
Fusssoldat,’ OS. fundonsich aufmachen nach, streben, gehen, eilen,’ 
OE. fundian ‘set out, hasten; go (to), tend, aspire, desire,’ fas (*funs) 
‘eager to set out, hastening; ready, prompt; brave, excellent; about to 
die, dying,’ OHG. funs ‘bereit, willig, geneigt,’ etc. 

The base *penth- is nasalized from *peth-, which may explain such 
forms as fut. mycowa, aor. érnoa, perf. rérnfa, 2 pl. réroobe. Skt. 
pathah may also have d from é or 6 rather than w. The base *peth- 
is also in Lat. patior, patientia, passio, with a as in pateo : weravvum. 
This brings us to the old comparison of racxw and patior, which seems 
to me far preferable to the later explanations of the Gr. and Lat. 
words. 

For the development in meaning of *pe(n)th- (perhaps a byform of 
*pet- in Lat. petere, etc.) ‘go to, reach, find, experience, feel, suffer’ 
compare Skt. vinddéti ‘sucht auf, wendet sich zu; findet, erreicht, 
erfasst,’ vétti ‘begreift, erkennt, weiss, erfahrt, empfindet,’ védand 
‘Empfindung, Schmerz,’ OE. wite ‘misery; punishment, torture,’ 
witnian ‘punish; torture,’ OHG. wizzi ‘Strafe, Qual, Héllenstrafe,’ 
wizzindn ‘bestrafen, punire.’ 

9. roraimos ‘late, recent, fresh, new; extreme, extraordinary’ 
(wna), morawi ‘lately, recently’ are plainly referable to an original 
*po-ten(j)o- ‘extending after, afterward, later.’ 

10. These are parallel with mporaivov'radawv Hes., mporawvi 
(ratewv) ‘before, in front of,’ *pro-teno- ‘preceding, former.’ For this 
and many similar formations cf. Brugmann Grdr. IT’, 1,284 f. 

11. rpdcygaros ‘fresh, new’ is best connected, as formerly explained, 
with yards ‘slain.’ It seems at times to be used in the sense ‘fresh 
slain.’ But the meaning ‘fresh, new’ comes rather from ‘hit upon,’ 
as in mpdoraus ‘striking upon; sudden, new, fresh.’ 

12. zpivos ‘the holm or evergreen oak; an ilex with prickly leaves’ 
is separated by Boisacq 813 from zpiw ‘saw,’ and yet no other etymol- 
ogy is suggested that is at all probable. In root at least they are 
related, for mpivos comes from *pri-no- ‘sharp-pointed, prickly’: 
teipw “pierce, spit,’ zepovn ‘anything pointed for piercing or pinning,’ 
whence also the base *pris- in mpiw. 

13. mpdxvv evidently meant primarily ‘bent forward, prone, 
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prostrate,’ whence ‘knecling; basely, utterly,’ base *Zheneu- ‘bend’: 
Skt. hénu-h ‘jaw,’ ON. gnifa ‘with bowed head,’ gniifa ‘bow, hang 
the head,’ gnupr ‘steep slope, steiler Abhang,’ gniépleiitr ‘one who 
hangs the head,’ gneypr ‘voriiberliegend.’ These are from a base 
*@hen-, *@hon- ‘bend’ in Gr. rpoxava ‘the hips,’ xoxwvn (*Zhoghdna) 
‘the part between the pudenda and the anus’ (or this for *xaxdv7: 
Skt. jaghénah ‘Schamgegend,’ *Zhnghonos), Skt. jangha (*Zhonghda) 
‘unteres Bein,’ Av. zanga- ‘Knéchel,’ Osset. zéngdé ‘Knie,’ Skt. jangahé 
‘schligt mit den Fliigeln oder Beinen,’ Lith. Zengiz ‘schreite,’ Goth. 
gaggan, OHG. gangan ‘go,’ etc.; ON. gnapa (*Zhno-b-) ‘bend over, 
overhang,’ MHG. gnepfen ‘sich neigen, hinken,’ guaben, gnappen 
‘hinken, wackeln.’ 

14. orépyw ‘love, esp. of the mutual love of parents and children; 
bear with, endure, brook; beg, entreat,’ cropy7 ‘love, affection’ may 
be referred to a base *steré-g- ‘draw in or together,’ whence ‘inclose, 
guard, cherish, embrace,’ as in NHG. hegen. In Germanic the same 
base develops into ‘draw together, become stiff, hard, strong,’ with 
which compare grépyw in the sense ‘bear with, support, endure’: OE. 
stearc ‘rigid; rough (weather); strong; stern, severe,’ OHG. stark, 
storchanén ‘starr und hart werden,’ ON. storkna ‘gerinnen,’ styrkja 
‘stark machen, kraftig unterstiitzen,’ ‘strengthen; support, assist, 
aid,’ etc.: Lith. stregti ‘erstarren, zu Eis frieren,’ Lett. stringt ‘stramm 
werden; verdorren, vertrocknen,’ strangs ‘ mutig, frisch,’ Lat. 
stringo ‘draw, bind tight; draw, press together, compress,’ Gr. 
otpayyani~w ‘strangle,’ etc.: oropxavev * els onkxols Karaxdelew 7a 
Booxnpata Hes., cropxaow * avyxdeiow H., Russ. stroga, ostroga ‘Ver- 
wahrung,’ ostrog ‘befestigter Ort,’ strogij ‘streng’: OE. sirang ‘strong, 
mighty; severe, fierce,’ streng ‘string, rope; ligament,’ OHG. strengi 
‘stark, gewaltig; hart, herb, streng,’ etc. 

15. orpixvos ‘nightshade, solanum’ may be referred to a stem 
*struksno- from *sirugos- ‘weariness, stupor’: Gr. orpebyouar ‘wear 
away, be weary, be distressed, suffer pain,’ etc. (for related words cf. 
Boisacq 918). The byform rpixvos may have lost its initial o- through 
association with rpixw ‘wear out, exhaust, distress.’ The plant 
evidently received its name from the narcotic effect of its leaves. 

16. Tptrwy ‘a sea-god, son of Posidon and Amphitrite,’. Tptrwus 
‘a lake in Libya,’etc., to which add ’Augurptrn ‘wife of Posidon,’ are 
compared with Olr. triath ‘sea’ (cf. Boisacq 986 with lit.). These 
probably come from a base *(s)érei-t- ‘roar, bluster’: Lat. sterto (for 
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*strito) ‘snore,’ from *stréi- in Lat. strideo, stridor, Gr. (c)rpifw ‘creak, 
grate,’ (c)rpvyyés ‘a creaking, grating.’ The underlying meaning 
was ‘make a harsh sound, strepere,’ and goes back to the original 
meaning ‘stretch, pull; draw together, make rough, harsh,’ etc. 
Compare OHG. stritan ‘tendere,‘contendere, confligere, certare,’ ON. 
stri6 ‘Streit, Kummer,’ stridr ‘streitsiichtig, rauh, streng, grimmig’, 
Dan. strid ‘rauh, struppig; hart, streng, trotzig,’ etc.; ON. sétrita 
‘zerren, reissen,’ stritask ‘sich anstrengen, striuben,’ MLG. sérif, stref 
‘straff; hartnickig,’ streven ‘steif oder straff sein oder werden, sich 
recken, sich striuben, streiten’; Lith. strainuis ‘widerspenstig in 
Worten,’ and many others, with which compare *steré- inGr. orpnvjs 
‘strong, hard, rough, harsh, esp. of sounds,’ as orpnvés Bpeuer axrn, 
oTpnves guvedoa Oadacca. 

For meaning compare Gr. rodigdoeBos ‘loud-roaring,’ a frequent 
epithet of the sea in Homer; IloAtgnpos ‘a Cyclops, son of Posidon 
and the nymph Thodsa.’ 

17. gwp ‘thief,’ gwpn ‘épevva, thorough search, investigation,’ 
gwpaw ‘search a house, ransack; trace, detect, discover,’ Lat. far 
‘thief,’ etc. are nearest related in meaning to Bulg. bdram ‘taste, 
beriihre, suche,’ Sloven. bérati ‘fragen’ (unexplained in Berneker I, 
43), with which compare, with IE. 0, OBulg. si-borii ‘avvédpror, 
Versammlung,’ Russ. borii ‘Annahme, Nachfrage,’ béromi, brat’ 
‘mit den Hiinden nehmen, an sich reissen,’ Skt. bhérah ‘das Tragen, 
Erlangen; Biirde, Last; Gewinn, Raub’: bhérati ‘trigt, erhalt; trigt 
davon, entfihrt, nimmt weg,’ Gr. gépw, Lat. fero, Upper Sorb. 
bjerjak ‘thief,’ etc. (cf. Berneker I, 51). Soafter all Gr. gapy means 
properly épevva, not ‘searching for a thief,’ *bhdrd ‘a taking, seizing; 
a holding, handling, touching, searching.’ 

18. ypatw ‘cause to know, show, tell, speak; counsel, advise; 
mid. consider, ponder, debate, plan, devise; perceive, notice, learn, 
understand,’ gpaéj ‘understanding, knowledge; advice, warning,’ 
gpadns ‘shrewd, cunning,’ gpaos ‘a way of speaking, phrase; a speak- 
ing, speech,’ gpacrnp ‘a guide; informer, teller,’ gpacris ‘reflexion,’ 
etc. probably come from *bhy-d- or *bherad- ‘bear, carry, hold, think, 
consider; take to one’s self, grasp, perceive, understand, see; cause 
to understand, show’: Lat. fordus (carrying) ‘pregnant, trichtig,’ 
ChSl. bréida (*berdé) ‘trichtig, schwanger’: Gr. gépw ‘bear, carry; 
receive tidings, hear, learn; bear toward, lead to; refer to, hint or point 
at,’ yéperas ‘fertur, it is reported, is said,’ 7a yepoueva = 7a Aeyoueva, Lat. 
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fero ‘bear, carry, bring; bear about, report, show, exhibit, relate, 
make known, assert, tell, say, etc.,’ almost like Gr. gp4g¢ev. In San- 
skrit a similar meaning develops somewhat differently: bhar- ‘tragen, — 
halten; darbringen, erheben (Stimme),’ bharatéh ‘Schauspieler,’ 
bhdratt ‘Rede, Wort, Stimme.’ Compare also the following where 
the meaning ‘speak’ comes from ‘bring together, confer’: OBulg. 
sti-borii avvédpiov, Bulg. s-bor ‘Versammlung; Unterhaltung; Wort,’ 
Serb.-Cr. z-bériti ‘sprechen.’ 

19. xé5pora, xédpomes ‘leguminous fruits, pulse’ probably imply a 
base *ghedro- ‘rubbed, crushed,’ with which compare Skt. khadiréh 
‘Acacia catechu’ (scratching, rough, thorny), khddati ‘ist fest, ist 
hart’ (if the primary meaning is ‘be rough’), khddati ‘zerbeisst, isst, 
frisst,’ Lith. kadariat ‘Lumpen,’ kedéti ‘zerbersten (von der Erde),’ 
kedénti ‘zupfen,’ Lett. kédindt id. 

With initial g- compare Skt. kadara-h, -m ‘harte Anschwellung an 
den Fusssohlen; Sige, Elefantenstachel’: kadérak ‘eine Art von 
Mimosa,’ Gr. xédpora, xépdowa’xé5porra Hes. 

20. xayuai ‘on the ground, on the earth,’ x@av ‘ground, earth,’ 
x9apadds ‘low; flat, sunken,’ Lat. humus ‘ground, earth,’ humilis 
‘low, lowly, small; base, mean, humble, abject,’ etc. imply a base 
*Zhe-mo-, which is best explained as a derivative of the demonstrative 
stem *fho-, in adverbs and prepositions expressing the idea of ‘down, 
back, behind, etc.’: ChS]. za ‘hinter, hinter etwas hin,’ za-choditi 
‘go down’ (of stars), za-padi ‘sundown, west,’ za-klati ‘abschlachten, 
erstechen,’ etc. For related words cf. Brugmann Grdr. II’, 2, 846 ff. 

21. xOés, éxbés ‘yesterday,’ Skt. Ayéh represent *Zhies, which 
explains the « in Gr. x@:¢és with 6 from x6és, for *xu~ds. This *Zhies 
and the *fhes in Lat. heri OHG. gestaron ‘gestern,’ Goth. gistra-dagis 
‘tomorrow,’ etc. may be derived from an adverb meaning, ‘back, 
afterward,’ whence ‘back, yesterday’ in x6és etc., and ‘afterward, 
tomorrow’ in Gothic. With this compare *e-Zh(e)s in Gr. é ‘ex,’ 
ésxaros ‘furthest, uttermost, extreme, last, lowest, etc.,’ which 
Brugmann, Grdr. II’?, 2, 824, derives from *Zhé (cf. No. 20). 
Compare also *Zhos-ti- ‘externus’ in Lat. hostis, Goth. gasts ‘guest,’ 
etc. (the Slavic words are loan words and so do not prove IF. 
velar gh-), and *kse-nyo- in tévos (cf. Fay MLN. 1907, 38 f.). 

22. -tv in perath ‘between, meanwhile,’ tiv, civ ‘along with, (to- 
gether) with; together, jointly, at once’ are derivatives of the adverb 
*fhes ‘down, back, behind’ (cf. No. 21) with an added wu as in Lesb. 
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dmv ‘and,’ Gr. riparos ‘hindmost,’ Skt. dnu, Av. anu: ana, etc. The 
primary meaning of this *ksu, gzhu was ‘back of, behind, following,’ 
whence ‘along with, together with’ as in Skt. sécd ‘together with, 
with’: sdcaté ‘follow,’ Lat. sequor, etc. 

With ovr ‘together, at once’ compare Goth. suns ‘alsbald, plétz- 
lich, auf einmal, ard was, &y dropw, é adbris, eiPews,’ suns mib imma 
[tm] &ua ovv aitois. 

23. dos ‘shoulder,’ dpias ‘one who has broad shoulders,’ Goth. 
ams, Skt. dsak ‘shoulder,’ gsaléh ‘big, strong,’ Lat. umerus, etc. imply 
an adj. *om(e)so- ‘broad, extended,’ from *ome-, an ablaut form of 
*ame- (amd-*) in Lat. amplus (*am-lo-) ‘of large extent, spacious, 
roomy; great, strong; magnificent, glorious; widely known, renowned.’ 

24. Amdre, amor, amicus are best explained by referring them to a 
base *am-, *dm- (a:0- series) ‘press upon, seek, urge: urgency, impetu- 
ous desire’: Skt. émiti ‘dringt an, bedrangt, versichert eindringlich,’ 
Gmivd ‘Drangsal, Leiden,’ éma-h ‘Andrang,’ Av. ama- ‘Angrifiskraft, 
impetus,’ ON. ama ‘vex, annoy,’ ami ‘vexation, annoyance,’ Lat. 
amarus (harsh) ‘bitter; sharp, shrill; harsh, bitter (in word or con- 
duct),’ Gr. dyoios ‘amarus, molestus’ (old age), duds ‘harsh, cruel, 
savage; raw, uncooked; unripe,’ etc. (cf. Fick III,* 16). 

25. Umbr. bio ‘sacellum,’ Pael. biam, Ital. *guid-: ON. kut 
‘Gehege, Pferch,’ ‘fold, pen,’ Germ. *kwijé- (cf. Zupitza Germ, Gutt. 
88). These can represent IE. *g*ijd-, with the primary meaning 
‘enclosure.’ Compare *g*di- in Russ. dial. za-gait’ ‘zumachen, ver- 
decken,’ Russ. gaj ‘Hain,’ Serb.-Cr. géj ‘Wald, Forst,’ géjiti ‘den 
Wald pflegen, Tiere vom Eintritt in den Wald abhalten; durch ein 
Zeichen den Eintritt wehren; hegen, pflegen,’ etc. probably from the 
root *g* ejd- ‘press, oppress’: Skt. jéyati ‘conquer, jindti ‘overpower,’ 
jiyd, jy4 ‘an overpowering,’ Gr. Bid ‘force, violence,’ Brdouar ‘force, 
drive into a narrow space.’ 

26. Homo, Goth. guma ‘man,’ etc. is supposed to be equivalent 
to ‘earthling.’ But in view of the probable origin of humus (cf. No. 
20), homo means rather ‘underling,’ in reference to the common man 
as distinguished from the man of power or authority, vir, Goth. wair, 
etc. For meaning cf. No. 2. 

27. Idéneus ‘convenient, suitable, fit; able, capable; passable, 
sufficient’ implies a stem *idhdn- ‘moving, going; a going, passage, 
way’: ON. 7d ‘restless motion,’ ida ‘move to and fro,’ idinn ‘diligent,’ 
idja ‘be active, busy; do, perform,’ etc., Gr. @ya “motion, step,’ 
elci$un ‘entrance,’ loOuds ‘narrow passage, entrance, isthmus,’ ON. 
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e101 ‘isthmus,’ OBulg. idg ‘eo’ (probably with dh rather than d), 
iti ‘ire,’ Lat. eo, ire, etc. For meaning compare Lat. opportinus. 

28. Imus ‘lowest, deepest, at the bottom or foot; last, of time’ is 
probably from *iks-mo-, *i-Zhes-mo- ‘éoxaros’: ChSl. iz, izit, is ‘ex,’ 
Lith. isz, 12, Alb. 73 ‘hinter’ (on the z cf. Brugmann Grdr. II?, 2, 824), 
Lett. aif ‘hinter, jenseits, iiber, hinaus,’ in composition ‘hinter, 
zwischen; fort, hinweg; iiber hinaus’ (ibid. 847). For the original 
base cf. No. 21. 

29. Jurgare ‘quarrel, brawl, dispute, scold; sue at law,’ jurgium 
‘quarrel, strife, dispute, contention’ are probably not from *jirigo-: 
jus and ago (Walde?, 399), but rather from a stem *7ér-go- or *jdre-go-: 
OBulg. jari ‘herb, streng,’ jarostt ‘Zorn, Heftigkeit,’ jariti se ‘ziirnen, 
sich erbittern,’ Russ. jarét’-s’a ‘bése werden; in Wut geraten,’ etc. 
Cf. No. 4. 

30. Sorbus ‘service-tree’ was probably named from its sour fruit, 
sorbum ‘sorb, service-berry,’ not from its color. Compare OHG. 
sar pf, sarf ‘scharf, rauh, acer, asper, scaber, acerbus, austerus, severus, 
saevus, dirus,’ MDu. sarp ‘sharp, sour, acid, bitter,’ pre-Germ. 
*sorbo-, with whichcompareSlav.* chorbrii:OBulg. chrabirii, woheuorhs,’ 
Russ. chorobrii, Bulg. hrébir ‘tapfer, mutig, kiihn’ (acer), etc. 

These are derivatives of the root ser- (parallel with Germ. *skarpa- 
‘sharp’ from *sger- cut) in Skt. syni ‘sickle,’ sarét, sardghd ‘bee,’ sarsépah 
‘mustard,’ Lat. serra ‘saw,’ etc. 

31. Solanum ‘nightshade, a plant called also strychnos’ is referred 
by Vanicek 347, Walde?, 721, to sdl ‘sun.’ This is a lucus a non lu- 
cendo that explains nothing. Sdldnum is rather from *sudldno-, a 
derivative of *sydld- ‘a feeling of oppression’: LG. swdl ‘schwiil; 
driickend oder ingstlich beklommen,’ Du. zwoel ‘sultry,’ OE. swelan 
‘be consumed, burn,’ for-swélan ‘burn, scorch,’ Icel. svela ‘suffocate, 
stifle,’ OHG. swilizén ‘langsam und ohne Flamme brennen, schwelen, 
sengen, dérren,’ swellan ‘in Krankheit oder Not vor Hunger oder 
Durst verschmachten lassen,’ swelzan ‘hinschmachten,’ Goth. swiltan 
‘im Sterben liegen,’ etc. For meaning compare No. 15. 

32. Strimus ‘a plant that cures the struma, called also strychnos 
and cuculus’ (Plin. 27, 8, 44) may have been associated with strama ‘a 
scrofulous tumor’ secondarily. And yet with us the bitter-sweet, 
Solanum dulcamara, is called felonwort from its use as a remedy for 
whitlow. But since strimus may be combined with Gr. orpix-vos 
(cf. No. 15) from *struks-mo-, strima may be the feminine of the 
same with the primary meaning ‘abrasion.’ 














THEATRICAL BILLPOSTING IN THE AGE OF 
ELIZABETH 


By Karu J. HOLZKNECHT 
University of Pennsylvania 


I. 


It has long been taken for granted that bills were used in adver- 
tising plays in the Elizabethan time. Those who have discussed the 
subject, however, have based their conclusions on a few references, 
either in the plays themselves or in the works of contemporary 
writers, or on the scant number of old bills (used for other pur- 
poses indeed) that have come down to us. Malone, who is really 
the first to treat the matter in anything like a scholarly way, says, 
‘*Though from the want of newspapers and other periodical publica- 
tions, intelligence was not so speedily circulated in former times as 
at present, our ancient theatres do not appear to have laboured un- 
der any disadvantage in this respect; for the players printed and 
exposed accounts of the pieces that they intended to exhibit, which, 
however, did not contain a list of the characters or the names of 
the actors by whom they were represented.’’? Tle gives a number 
of allusions to the old custom, and later writers have made in- 
dividual contributions, but since no systematic attempt has been 
made to collect the evidence, it will be the purpose of the present 
paper to investigate the origin of the custom of theatrical billpost- 
ing and to determine the character and extent of the practice in 
the theatre of the Elizabethan time. 

This is not the place to detail the history of billposting in general. 
Suffice it to say that the custom was known very early. In the 
British Museum is preserved an advertisement for a runaway slave 
written on a scrap of papyrus exhumed from the ruins of Thebes, 
and among the Hebrews the utterances of kings and prophets were 
posted about the city. In classical times the practice was prevalent, 
and the use of bills in the theatre may be said to have begun with 
the rise of public performances themselves. It has been said that 


1 Proleqgomena to the 1821 Variorum edition of Shakespeare’s Poems and 
Plays, Vol. III, p. 153 ff. 
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from the second half of the first century B. C. ‘‘dates the custom of 
attaching posters to the door of the theatre to attract an audience ; 
by representing either the characters in the play or one of the most 
interesting scenes.’’? The actual advertisements for shows and 
other matters painted on the walls of the basilica, the theatres, the 
baths, the forum, and the private dwellings of Pompeii, and even 
the tombs lining the public highways, indicate that billboard adver- 
tising was in most frequent use among the Romans.* Advertise- 
ments of gladiatorial combats, political posters, ‘‘for rent’’ signs, 
advertisements for lost or stolen articles,t* are found in various 
places. Bills were used for other public entertainments besides 
shows,® and even the bookseller availed himself of this means 
of reaching the public by fastening up the title pages of books upon 
posts.° The form of announcement was not very different from the 
modern, and though evidence as to the Middle Ages is not accessible, 
it is not unreasonable to assume that the custom continued. When 
we find the same practice in later times, such as the Elizabethan 
Age, it is most probably the result of a continuous tradition handed 
down through the intervening centuries. 


II. 


Since theatrical billposting in England is merely a part of a much 
more general use of poster advertising, it is necessary here for the 
sake of a proper perspective to indicate at least briefly the extent of 
this practice in the Elizabethan Age. The earliest references to the 
use of bills are to their employment for purposes not connected 
with the theatre. Apparently, the earliest bill known in England 
is the well-known advertisement of Caxton, printed 1477-8, which, 


2 Hastings, C., The Theatre, its development in France and England and a 
History of its Greek and Latin Origins, p. 77. An interesting reference to such 
a custom is to be found in Horace, Satires, II, vii, 96-100. The bill is likewise 
mentioned by Persius, Satires, I, 134; Seneca, Epistles, 117, 30; and Cicero, 
Philippic, II, 38. 

3 Sage, Evan T., ‘‘ Advertising Among the Romans,’’ Classical Weekly, IX, 
206. 

4 For specimens of all these forms see Mau-Kelsey, Pompeii, Its Life and 
Art, pp. 400, 436, 486 ff. Mention of the custom is also made in Ovid, Reme- 
dia Amoris, 302; Tibullus, II, iv, 54; Seneca, De Beneficiis, IV, xiii; Pliny, 
Epistles, VII, xxvii, 7; Cicero, Philippic, II, 38, and Pro P. Quintio, 
VI, 27; Suetonius, Caligula, xli. 

5 Tacitus, De Oratoribus Dialogus, IX, mentions the necessity of distributing 
bills when there is to be a recital of poems. 

“~ ’ Satires, I, iv, 71; Ars Poetica, 373; Martial, Epigrams, I, 117, 
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while not strictly a bill for posting, is undoubtedly related to that 
class of bills, and which may be considered as the earliest instance 
of broadside printing in England, It is small and contains an 
advertisement of a ‘‘pye,’’ or set of rules for determining Easter 
and Whitsuntide, and tells where the books were to be obtained.’ 
In Elizabethan times several allusions point to the use of title pages 
as advertisements for books. They were fixed up on posts in Paul’s 
churchyard and throughout the town, a custom which it has been 
thought accounts for the practice of setting forth on the title page 
the address at which the book is to be purchased.*® 

Proclamations and notices of public interest were also posted up. 
Owners of ships intending to make a voyage were required to give 
public notice of their intention with full particulars, ‘‘and affix the 
same unto some Post or other open space in Lombarde strete, there 
to remayne by the space of vij daies.’’?® Regarding the inconven- 
ience caused by the large number of coaches ‘‘ parked’’ in the vicin- 
ity of Blackfriars during the performance of plays, the Privy Coun- 
cil, 1633, took means to remedy the trouble, ‘‘and to the ende that 
none may pretende ignorance hereof, it is lastly ordered that Copies 
of this Order shalbe set vp.’’?° In Elizabethan times the sheriff’s 
house always had a post planted before it to which proclamations 
and public notices, advertisements for criminals, ete., were attached. 
Hermione in Winter’s Tale refers to the proclamations of criminals, 
when she says, ‘‘myselfe on euery Post Proclaym’d a Strumpet,’’ ** 
and there are many other instances.'* Traveling doctors and moun- 
tebanks, tooth drawers, persons having lost articles, schoolmasters, 
clergymen seeking a parish, and serving men seeking masters, all 
availed themselves of the custom, the middle aisle of Paul’s being 
a favorite posting place.’* 


7 Blades, Biography and Typography of William Caxton, pp. 239 ff. The bill 
has an interesting ending: Supplico stet cedula. 

8 Shakespeare’s England, ed. Onions, Vol. II, p. 231; Nash, Works, ed. 
McKerrow, Vol. I, p. 343; Vol. III, p. 109; Pilgrimage to Parnassus, II, 219 
ff; Jonson, Epigram III; Greenes Newes both from Heauen and Hell, ed. 
McKerrow, p. 4. Robert Heath, Clarastella. 

9 Statutes of the Realm, 32 Henry VIII, e. 14. 

10 Malone Soe., Collections, Vol. I, pp. 387-8. 

11 TTI, ii, 102. 

12 Nobody and Somebody; King Lear, II, i, 81; and N. & Q., VII, ii, 497. 

13 Vicary’s Anatomy, E. E. T. 8., Ex. Ser., pp. 53, 163; Dekker, Works, ed. 
Grosart, Vol. I, p. 117; Vol. II, p. 235; Vol. III, p. 290; Every Man Out of 
His Humor, Ill, i; Wit without Money, IV, i, 58; Hall, Satires, II, v; Nash, 
Pierce Penniless; Greene, James the Fourth, I, ii; Middleton, Michaelmas Term, 
I, i, 138; Holiday, Technogamia, I, 7; N. & Q., IX, v, 454. 
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From such instances of billposting as have been mentioned, it 
may be seen that poster advertising was in general use in all cases 
where it was necessary to gain a public hearing. From the time of 
the introduction of the printing press the practice of placing bills 
in places frequented by the public, even Paul’s Walk, had proved 
its utility, and its adoption for public entertainments was much a 
matter of course. 

IIT. 

More intimately bearing on the subject of theatrical billposting 
are the bills which were used for all sorts of public entertainments, 
notably fencing matches, bear-baitings, and contests for prizes. The 
earliest reference to the practice is the account of one of these chal- 
lenges taken from a manuscript which is dated about 1547-52, in the 
time of Edward VI. It describes the various weapons used, and 
adds that the challengers gave ‘‘warninge by theyr bills set vp by 
the three maisters the space of eight weeks before the sayd challenge 
was playde.’’'* On April 27, 1583, the Lord Mayor wrote to 
Richard Young, a justice of Middlesex, advising him concerning a 
proposed fencing bout to be held at the Theatre. ‘‘Ther ar cer- 
tain fencers that haue set vp billes and mean to play a prise at the 
theatre on tuesday next, w° is May eue,’’ and because they meant 
to pass through the city with pomp, on account of the danger of the 
plague, it was thought best to discourage them.’® Bills for fencing 
prizes became the subject of monopoly in 1587, and in the Station- 
ers’ Register under date of October 30, there occurs this entry: 
‘“Thomas Purfoote. Lycenced to him by the whole consent of Th[e] 
Assistantes the printing of Billes for pryses at fencing and as masters 
pryses and Schollers pryse &c vnder master warden Coldockes hand. 
Prouided yat yf there aryse any trouble by this entrance then Pur- 
foote to beare the charges thereof... . . ijs vid.’’?° Shakespeare 
in Much Ado About Nothing, I, i, 39, has Beatrice say of Benedick, 
‘*He set up his bills here in Messina and challenged Cupid at the 





. 14 Quoted by Furness, Much Ado About Nothing, Variorum edition, note on 
a © 7 

15 Malone Soc., Collections, Vol. I, p. 62. 

16 Arber, Transcript, Vol. II, p. 477. Hazlitt, Shakespeare, the Man and 
His Work, p. 330, mentions a notification of a tilting match to take place about 
1590 at Westminster, not from the press of Purfoote, but from that of Charle- 
wood, who had the monopoly of play-bills. At his death, Purfoote’s monopoly 
was passed on to his son, for in the transfer in the Register, Nov. 6, 1615, 
(Arber, Vol. III, p. 576) ‘‘the Imprintynge of all billes for fenceinge’’ is 
mentioned. 
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flight; and my uncle’s fool reading the challenge subscribed for 
Cupid, and challenged him at the bird-bolt,’’ and Dekker in a pas- 
sage in the Wonderful Yeare 1603, speaks of the mountebank’s bills 
like a fencer’s challenge ‘‘threatning to conuas the Plague and to 
fight with him at all his owne seuerall weapons.’’ 1" 

Unfortunately none of the old printed bills have been preserved 
to us, but among the treasures of Dulwich College there is an adver- 
tisement dating from the time of James I of a bear-baiting, written 
in a large coarse hand, which may be the original to the one printed 
and posted up, and which as such is a most important and authentic 
memorial of the early theatrical bill: 

‘“Tommorrow beinge Thursdaie shalbe seen at the Bear gardin on the banck 
side a great mach plaid by the gamstirs of Essex, who hath chalenged all 
comers whatsoeuer to plaie V dogges at a single beare for V pounds and also 
to wearie a bull dead at the stake and for your better content shall have 


plasent sport with the horse and ape and whiping of a blind beare. Viuat 
Rex.’? 18 


Other allusions attest the practice, but enough has been said per- 
haps to give a background in connection with the drama. 


IV. 


The Mystery Plays of the Middle Ages offer interesting instances 
of advertising devices which ultimately developed into some of the 
practices of the Elizabethan Age. As is well known, the cycles were 
advertised by means of banes, or versified announcements of what 
the plays were to be, written out for the herald who should pro- 
claim them. The preliminary announcements were cried in the 
market places, in all principal streets of the city, and probably in 
the neighboring towns by the waits or town criers. When we come 
to Elizabethan times, we find the banes developing naturally into the 


17 Works, ed. Grosart, Vol. I, p. 117. 

18 Warner, Catalogue of Mss......... at Dulwich, p. 83. A writer in N. ¢ 
Q., X, i, 71, describes two bills of similar form relating to amusements, one 
dated May 30, 1664, the other about 1688, the texts of which are surmounted 
by a large woodcut of the royal arms. John Taylor, the Water Poet, in 1614 
challenged Wm. Fennor (who arrogantly and falsely entitled himself the 
King’s Majestie’s riming poet) to a competition in extemporaneous rhyming 
on the Hope stage on the Bankside. After completing all the arrangements, 
even to the printing of bills, he was disappointed and embarrassed by the non- 
appearance of his man, and wrote an indignant pamphlet in verse about the 
matter. In the Preface, among other things, he states that he had 1000 bills 
printed; but the number is extraordinarily large, and it may be that they were 
not posted but distributed as handbills. (Works, ed. Spenser Soc., 1869, pp. 
304 and 306.) ° 
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proclamation ; a player of the troop, or the whole troop sometimes, 
visited, before the performance, the principal places in the town, 
and through the irresistible curiosity aroused by a beating drum 
and a trumpet or two, attracted an audience to which the features 
of the piece to be presented were announced, and its merits extolled. 
On November 1, 1583, in a letter from Lord Cobham to the Council, 
we have information given against a certain Sir Walter Waller, 
who countenanced ‘‘certain vagrant persons, being minstrels and 
players of interludes, who came to Brasted, and there made procla- 
mation of an interlude, er play to be by them played there.’’*® The 
practice survived until late in the 18th century, at least in the 
provinces, for Hazlitt describes an instance of it during his resi- 
dence with his father at Wem in Shropshire about 1798.” 

While the personal announcement described might serve for an 
occasional performance or in a small town, it has obvious limita- 
tions, and it was hardly possible that the example of other uses of 
the posted bill should not be followed soon by the producers of 
plays. Bills announcing the time and place were in use at a fairly 
early date. Bishop Grindall, in a letter to Sir William Cecil, dated 
February 23, 1563-4, speaks of the practice: ‘‘By search I do per- 
ceive, that there is no one thing of late is more like to have renewed 
this contagion, than the practice of an idle sort of people, which 
have been infamous in all good commonweals; I mean these histri- 
ones, common players, who now daily, but specially on holy-days, 
set up bills, whereunto the youth resorteth excessively and there 
taketh infection.’’*! Merry Tales and Quick Answers, 1567, 
CXXX,” tell us how a ‘‘mery man, named Qualitees, on a tyme 

19 Calendar of State Papers, Dom. Ser., 1581-1590, Vol. elxiii, Nov. 1, 1583. 
Another instance of the proclamation of a play may be found in Histri- 
omastiz, 1599, IT, i. 

20 W. C. Hazlitt, Shakespeare, the Man and His Work, p. 330 n. 

21 Grindall’s Remains, ed. Parker Soc., 1843, p. 269. The mention of bills by 
Grindall is also alluded to in Strype’s Life of Grindall, p. 122, from which 
Collier, (III, pp. 383 ff.) quotes. Sampson in his History of Advertising, p. 
515, challenges the statement, saying that Strype was in error into which Col- 
lier has followed him, for he states that the Bishop wrote booths instead of 
‘bills.? Sampson’s correction may be considered as merely a conjecture, for 
he gives no evidence for his change, and the reading ‘bills’ is corroborated by 
the reprint of the text in the Malone Society Collections, Vol. I, pp. 248-9 
(from Lansdowne Ms. 7, f. 141, Art. 62). Strype’s account is somewhat dif- 
ferent from the letter of Grindall, for he adds after ‘bills,’ inviting to plays. 
That booths is not correct seems to be evident from the rest of the letter where 
the bishop wishes all plays to be prohibited within the city and the three mile 
limit, ‘‘upon pains, as well to the players, as to the owners of the houses where 


they play their lewd interludes.’’ [The italics are mine. ] 
22 Hazlitt, Shakespeare Jest Books, I, pt. II, 145-7. 
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sette vp billes vpon postes aboute London, that who so euer woulde 
come to Northumberlande Place, should here suche an antycke plaie 
that, both for the mattier and the handelyng, the lyke was neuer 
heard before. For all they that should play therein were gentil- 
men.”’ 

‘Those bylles moued the people (whan the daye came) to come 
thyther thycke and threfolde.’’ The whole affair was a hoax, for 
Qualities, getting possession of the box in which the money was put, 
and sending his door keepers inside to keep order, locked the door 
and made off on horseback. Although it comes somewhat later, 
there is an instance of the same sort of hoax practiced by means of 
bills by one Vennar of Lincoln’s Inn, ‘‘who gave out bills of a play 
[England’s Joy] on the bankside, to be acted by persons of account ; 
the price of entry 2s. 6d. or 1s. 6d. Having got most of the money, 
he fled, but was taken and brought before the lord Chief Justice, 
who made a jest of it, and bound him over in £5 to appear at the 
sessions. The people, seeing themselves deluded, revenged them- 
selves on the hangings, chairs, walls, etc., and made great spoil.’’** 
The plot which Vennar distributed is clearly a bill for advertising, 
and is not designed as a ‘‘plat’’ for the prompter, for he never 
meant to show the play. 

Bills were most frequently fixed to posts about town. John 
Northbrooke in his Treatise against Dicing, Dauncing, Vaine Playes, 
etc., 1577, says, ‘‘So they vse to set vp their billes vpon postes cer- 
tain dayes before, to admonishe the people to make resort vnto their 
theatres, that they may therby be better furnished, and the people 
prepared to fill their purses with their treasures.’’** In Lady Ali- 
mony, ¢e. 1633, I, ii, there occurs the following reference: ‘‘ But 
were our bills posted, that our house may be with numerous 
auditory stored?’’ Another mention is to be found in I, iii. 
Marston in his Scourge of Villanie, 1599, says, ‘‘Goe read eache 
post, view what is play’d to-day.’’ John Weever in the Mirror of 
Martyrs, 1601, has Sir John Oldeastle say, 

Set vp a Si quis, giue intelligence 
That such a day shall be my Tragedie. 


23 Calendar of State Papers, Dom. Ser., 1601-3, vol. eclxxv, letter under date 
of Nov. 19, 1602, by John Chamberlain. The letter is quoted in full in Letters 
of John Chamberlain, Camden Society, 1861, p. 163. One of the bills has been 
preserved and is printed in the Harleian Miscellany, X, 198 (1813 edition). 
It has also been reproduced in facsimile in Lawrence, Elizabethan Playhouse, 
Second Series, p. 68. 

24 Shak. Soc. Pub., 1843, p. 102. 
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If thousands flock to here a poet’s pen, 
To hear a god, how many million then,?25 


and Taylor, the Water Poet, Wit and Mirth, No. 30, records an 
amusing instance. ‘‘Master Field, the player, riding up Fleet 
Street a great pace, a gentleman called him, and asked him, what 
play was played that day. He being angry to be staied on so 
frivolous a demand answered that he might see what play was 
plaied upon every poste. I cry you mercy, said the gentleman, I 
tooke you for a poste, you rode so fast.’’ 2° Similar mentions of the 
post are to be found in Lady Alimony, I, ii, in D’Avenant’s Platonic 
Lovers and in Peacham’s Truth of Our Times, pp. 90-1. The posts 
referred to were doubtless anything to which bills could be at- 
tached, and since London streets were fitted with posts separating 
the street proper from the sidewalk, bills were doubtless attached 
to these. But as in our time nothing is spared by the billposter, 
so it was in the old time. Any surface in a desirable location might 
be used for the purpose, and in a Precept against Football play 
and Stage Plays, issued by the Mayor, we read: 

‘*And also that ye gyve streighte charge & commandement to all thinhabi- 
tauntes within the same warde, that they doe not at anye tyme hereafter, 
suffer anye person or persons whatsoeuer to sett vpp or fixe anye papers or 
breifes vppon anye postes, houses, or other places within your warde for the 
shewe or settynge oute of anye playes, enterludes, or pryzes, within this Cyttye, 
or the lybertyes and suburbes of the same, or to be played or shewed in anye 
other place or places within two myles of this Cyttie. And that if anye suche 
. shalbe sett vpp, the same presentlye to be pulled downe & defaced. Fayle you 
not hereof, as you will, ete Dated the xiiijth of November, 1581. Sebryght 
[Town Clerk ].’? 27 


Even during the Commonwealth, when performances were under 
ban, we are told that on October 6, 1647, bills were stuck up 
about town announcing a performance of A King and No King. 
The play was broken up by the authorities.”® 

Just what information the play-bill contained is a matter of 


25 The Hystorie of the Most noble Knight Placidas and other Rare Pieces, 
Roxburghe Club, 1873, verse 3. 

26 Works, p. 183, cited by Malone, Prolegomena, Vol. III, p. 154, note 1. See 
also Collier, Vol. II, pp. 382 ff. 

27 Harrison’s Description of England, Part IV, p. 321, ed. New Shak. Soc. 
Cp. T. B.’s preface to his Rebellion of Naples and Flecknoe’s Miscellanea, 
quoted in Modern Philology, XIII, 519. 

28H. E. Rollins, ‘‘A Contribution to the History of the English Common- 
wealth Theatre,’’ Studies in Philology, XVIII, 283 n. 
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some doubt. No bill has survived, and all the information we 
have is derived from three bits of evidence which are apparently 
conflicting, two in England, the first a bill set up by Francis Wam- 
bus, 1624, the second in the Prologue to Tuke’s Adventures of Five 
Hours, 1663, and the third a bill used by the English comedians 
in Germany in 1628, and preserved in the town library of Nurem- 
berg. The account of Wambus’ bill in the Norwich Mayors’ Court 
Books runs as follows: ‘‘This day Wakefield haueinge brought to 
M’ Maior a note w he found fastened vpon the gate of the house 
of Thomas Marcon beinge the Signe of the white horse nere Tome- 
land in Norw™ wherein was written these words, Here win this 
place at one of the clocke shalbe acted an excelent new Comedy 
called the Spanishe Contract By the Princesse servants /vivat 
Rex/.’’ 8* In the Adventures of Five Hours, the prologue enters 
with a play-bill in his hand and reads: ‘‘This day being the 
15th of December, shall be acted a new play, never play’d before, 
called the Adventures of Five Hours.’’ The bill used by the play- 
ers on the continent is much more elaborate: 

‘*So wissen sey jederman dass allheir ankommen eine gantz newe Com- 
pagni Comoedianten / so Niemals zuvor hier zu Land gesehen / mit einem sehr 
lustigen Pickelhering / welche taglich agirn werden / schéne Comoedien / 
Tragédien / Pastorellen / (Shiffereyen) und Historien / vermengt mit lieb- 
lichen vnd lustigen interluden / vnd zwar heut Mitwochs den 21 Aprilis 
werden sie praesentirn eine sehr lustige Comoedi / genannt Die Liebes Siissig- 
keit verindert sich in Todes Bitterkeit. Nach der Comoedi soll praesentirt 
werden ein schén ballet / vnd licherliches Possenspiel. Die liebhaber solcher 
Schauspiele wollen sich nach Mittags Glock 2. einstellen vffm Fechthausz / allda 
vmb die bestimbte Zeit praecise soll angefangen werden. / ’’ 29 


The form of the English playbill was probably that of Wambus’ 
bill; later bills are more like the German specimen, and brevity was 
not a virtue with which the Elizabethans may be credited. The 
title of the play was not enough information when there were 
several companies playing at the same time, and the name of the 
theatre was probably added, although there is nothing to indicate 
it. The type of play as Tragedy, Comedy, etc., was also indicated 
on the bills, as is shown by several references. In the prologue to 


28aMurray, English Dramatic Companies, Vol. II, p. 348. 

29 Cohn, Shakespeare in Germany, Plate II at end. ‘‘What the piece is, 
that was designated by the above name, is more than we have been able to dis- 
cover. The title would suit ‘Romeo and Juliet’ remarkably well.’’ Ibid., 
xeviii. 
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A Warning for Fair Women, 1599, Tragedy whips History and 
Comedy off the stage, exclaiming, 


’Tis you have kept the theatre so long 
Painted in play-bills upon every post, 
While I am scorned of the multitude. 


And Shirley in the prologue to the Cardinal apologizes for calling 
it simply a ‘‘play’’ in the bills, 


I shall say nothing positive; you may 

Think what you please; we call it but a Play; 
Whether the comic muse, or ladies love, 
Romance, or direful tragedy it prove, 

The bill determines not. 


Very probably, as Lawrence thinks,*° there may have been some 
truth in Tragedy’s charge that History and Comedy had taken 
over the stage, and this being the case, the players made no dis- 
tinctions in their bills. Further, the indefinite titles of some of 
the old plays: As You Like It; Come, See a Wonder; Look About 
You, seem nothing more than catch titles to attract the attention, 
and are instances of good showmanship. It may be assumed, also, 
that the title of the play was given prominence in some way, 
possibly by being printed in large letters.** But the announce- 
ment of a title on the bills was no guarantee that the play men- 
tioned would be performed, for it might be changed at the last 
minute; often the mere caprice of the ferocious Bankside audiences 
compelled the players, ‘‘notwithstanding their bills to the contrary, 
to act what the major part of the company had a mind to.’’ ** The 


30 Elizabethan Playhouse, Second Series, p. 63. 

31 There is no evidence for the existence of colored bills in the early time. 
Collier (Vol. III, p. 386) states that the titles of tragedies, for their greater 
distinction, were printed in red, citing as evidence lines from the prologue to 
Shirley’s Cardinal: 

and would you be 
Persuaded I would have’t a Comedy, 
For all the purple in the name, 


failing to finish the quotation: 
and state 


Of him that owns it.’’ 

A reading convinces one of the incorrectness of Collier’s contention. (Law- 
rence, Elizabethan Playhouse, Second Series, pp. 62-3.) It is generally con- 
ceded that the use of colored bills was a French innovation, the opinion being 
based on Dryden’s Prologue to Arviragus, revived in 1672: 

A brisk French troop is grown your dear delight 

Who with broad bloody bills calls you each day, 

To laugh and break your buttons at their play. 

32 Gayton, Vestivious Notes on Don Quixote, 1654, as quoted by Lawrence, 

Elizabethan Playhouse, p. 50. 
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name of the author may sometimes have been added if we assume 
that the allusion in Histriomastiz, IV, i, is to the play-bill. Gulsh, 
one of the actors, referring to Posthaste, the poet, says, ‘‘It is as 
dangerous to read his name at a play door, as a printed bill on 
a plague door.’’ ** There is no reason to believe that the list of 
characters was included in the play-bill.** Malone, basing his 
evidence on an early play-bill that he had seen, dated 1697, stated 
that the names of the actors and characters were not mentioned 
on the bill, and that the ‘‘Practice did not commence till the 
beginning of the present [18th] century.’’ Collier,** however, took 
great delight in disproving Malone’s statement by producing a bill 
which contained not only a list of characters but two errors, which 
prove it clearly unauthentic. Collier’s bill is dated Thursday, 
April 8, 1663, and is an announcement of a performance of the 
Humorous. Lieutenant, with the actor Clun in the title réle. The 
mention of the year is in itself enough to arouse suspicion, but 
April 8, 1663, fell, not on Thursday, but on a Wednesday in Lent, 
when all the theatres were closed.*® Further, Pepys in his Diary 
under date of May 7, 1663, writes, ‘‘This day the new Theatre 
Royal [Drury Lane] begins to act with scenes the Humourous 
Lieutenant, but I have not time to see it,’’ and on the next day, 
May 8, ‘‘Took my wife and Ashell to the Theatre Royall, being the 
second day of its being opened . . . The play was the ‘Humerous 
Lieutenant’ a play which has little good in it or in the very part 
which, by the King’s command, Lacy now acts instead of Clun.’’ 
Lacy does not appear in Collier’s list of actors, where Clun takes 
the part of the Lieutenant, which was by the command of the king 
to have been taken by Lacy. 


33 Dryden, however, in a letter to Mrs. Steward, (Letter, XXI, Works, ed. 
Malone, Vol. I, pp. 30-1) says that the first occasion on which an author’s name 
appeared on a bill, ‘‘at least in England,’’ was at the revival of the Double 
Dealer, in Mareh, 1699, when the play was announced as ‘‘written by Mr. 
Congreve.’’ Cp. Glapthorne’s prologue to Ladies Priviledge; and Graves, 
‘*Notes on the Elizabethan Theatres,’’ Studies in Philology, XVII, 180. 

34 Creizenach, English Drama in the Age of Shakespeare, p. 420, gives the 
evidence of plays prepared for press from copy taken in shorthand by writers 
at the theatre, for when the name of a person making his appearance is not 
mentioned in the text, the writer evidently had no means of finding it out. In 
the first quarto of Hamlet, the names of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern appear 
in a mutilated form, the king is not called Claudius, and Osric is described as 
‘‘a Braggart gentleman.’’ The information was apparently not obtainable 
from play-bills. 

35 Op. cit., Vol. III, pp. 382 ff. 

36N. § Q., I, x, 99. 
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As to the time when bills were set up, there is nothing to indicate 
whether they were set up earlier than on the day the play was 
acted. Northbrooke’s reference to bills indicates that they were 
set up several days before the performance, but later when plays 
were given every day, it is probable that they were not posted 
until the morning before, as the German bill and the Prologue’s 
bill in Tuke’s play indicate. In Breton’s Fantasticks, 1626,** we 
have an account of an Elizabethan day, beginning at ‘‘one of the 
clock’’ and extending to midnight, and in the account of the hap- 
penings at ‘‘nine of the clock’’ we have the following passage: 
‘‘The players’ bills are almost all set up.’’ Since ‘‘twelve of the 
clock’’ is described as ‘‘the middle of the Day’’ when the ‘‘sun 
is at its height,’’ we may assume that the bills for plays were 
posted in the morning hours, about nine o’clock. From the 
reference in Histriomastiz, 1599, Act V, it may be assumed, as 
Collier suggests, that the minor actors of the company often served 
as the bill-posters. A strolling player, Belsh, is caught by the 
press-gang just as he is advertising a play. ‘‘Enter Belsh setting 
uppe billes. Enter to him a Captaine. 


Capt. Sirra, what set you up there? 
Belsh. Text Billes for Playes.’’ 


The captain then gives him money, whereupon Belsh innocently 
asks, ‘‘How many mean you shall come in for this?’’ He is told 
that it is press money, and that ‘‘Text billes must now be turned 
to iron billes.’’ 

Whether the bills were in manuscript or were printed is not 
known; Lawrence, Elizabethan Playhouse, Second Series, p. 60, 
suggests that since only a few bills would be needed at each per- 
formance in the beginning, and since they were brief in matter, 
the expense of printing would be avoided by writing the bill by 
hand. A letter in 1592, written by the Vice Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge to the Council complaining that the Queen’s players had 
been so bold as to ‘‘proclaime their Enterludes (by setting up of 
writings about our College Gates)’’ ** would indicate that manu- 
seript bills were used, but the evidence is not conclusive, as the 
term ‘‘writings’’ was applied to printed material also, and in 
another letter complaining of the same offense the same writer 


37 Works, ed. Grosart, Vol. II, Fantastickes, 14. 
88 Collier, Vol. I, pp. 289-91. 
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mentions ‘‘their bills set up upon our College gates,’’ where there 
is nothing to indicate the form. The word ‘‘painted’’ in the Pro- 
logue to A Warnimg for Fair Women, quoted above, might indicate 
that bills were sometimes made with a brush; we are sure, how- 
ever, that some bills were printed. 

So important did play-bills become that in 1587 we find them 
made the subject of monopoly by the Stationers’ Company. In 
the Register under date of October 30, 1587, we have the following 
entry: ‘‘John Charlewood Lycensed to him by the whole consent 
of Th[e] assistantes, The onelye ymprinting of all manner of Bills 
for players. Prouided yat yf any trouble aryse then Charlewood 
to beare the charges . . . ijs vjd.’’ *® For this privilege it is noticed 
that Charlewood paid half a crown, or five times the usual fee, 
which Mr. Perey Simpson thinks was for the five companies,*® but 
this is hardly possible, as the same fee was charged for fencers’ 
bills. Before this time the bills were probably printed by the 
various stationers’ companies, for they are mentioned by James 
Roberts as among the publications of his press*t as early as 1573. 
Under date of April 23, 1592, an entry occurs in the Register, 
‘‘William Jagger. where as Willm Jagger hath made request to 
have the printing of the billes for players, as John Charlewood 
had, yt is granted that, if he can get the said Charlewood, his 
wydowe’s consent hereunto, or if she die or marry out of the 
country, that then the company will have consideration to prefer 
him in the sute before another.’’*? But the widow Charlewood 
married James Roberts, the printer, shortly after her husband’s 
death,** and under date of the ‘‘vltimo maij 1594’’ we have this 


39 Arber, Transcript, Vol. II, p. 477. 

40‘ Actors and Acting,’’ in Shakespeare’s England, ed. Onions, Vol. II, p. 
275. 

41 Ames, History of Printing, p. 342, cited by Collier, Vol. III, p. 382. 

42 Collier, N. & Q., II, xii, 4, continuation of extracts from the Register 
published in the Shak. Soc., 1848-9. This entry I have been unable to find in 
Arber’s Transcript, nor is there a gap in the Register in the place one would 
expect to find it. Collier states, furthermore, that Charlewood was dead in 
1592, and as the last book entered to John Charlewood is under date of Jan. 
29, 1593, (N. 8.), if Collier’s dates are O. 8. he may be perfectly correct as 
to the date of his death, for Duff, Century of English Book Trade, p. 26, gives 
the date as 1593, a date which is borne out by the fact that books are entered 
to him in that year, the first entry to his widow being made April 23, 1593. 
The extract printed by Collier, however, is not at variance with any facts we 
possess, for after the death of Roberts, Jaggard did succeed to the printing of 
lay-bills. 

: FA MeKerrow, Dictionary of Printers and Booksellers . . . 1557-1640, s. v. 
‘James Roberts,’ gives the date as 1593. 
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entry: ‘‘James Robertes, Entred for his copies by order of Court 
Certens Copies whiche were John Charlewoodes / Saluo Jure Cutus- 
cumque ... xXlijs ilijd.’’ Then follows a list of publications in 
which is included ‘‘the billes for plaies, Provyded alwayes and 
yt is ordered that this entrance of these Copies to the said James 
Robertes shall not be hurtfull to any mans Right to the same or 
any of them.’’ On Roberts’ death, however, Jaggard succeeded 
to the right to print play-bills, for we have the following register: 
**290 Octobris 1615, Master William Jaggard. Entred for his 
Copies by consent of a full Court holden this day theis ix Copies 
following which were heretofore entred to James Robertes... 
ilijs vid.’’ A list of books follows, and then ‘‘the players billes.’’ 
Jaggard doubtless printed them until James I granted his patent 
for their printing. In the library of the Society of Antiquaries 
is said to be a broadside dated 1620, perhaps itself a bill, entitled, 
‘An Abstract of his Majestie’s Letters Patent, granted unto Roger 
Wood and Thos. Symeocke, for the sole printing of paper and 
Parchment on the one side,’’ ‘‘all billes for players, Pastimes, 
Showes, Challenges, Prizes, or Sportes whatsoever’’ being men- 
tioned. Persons wishing work of this sort are instructed to repair 
‘‘to the Old Change at the Golden Anchor, over against Carter 
Lane end, where they shall be assigned their right under his patent 
to Edward Allde.’’ The broadside is ‘‘printed by Edward Allde, 
the Assignor of Roger Wood and Thomas Symcocke 1620.’’ ** The 
reference to ‘‘all manner of bills for players’’ in the register’s 
entry to Charlewood might indicate different varieties of bills. 
Something akin to handbills is indicated in The Devil is an Ass, I, 
ii, but the evidence is not conclusive. Fitzdotterel asks, 


Art thou sure 
The Play is play’d to day? 


and Engine answers, 


O here’s the bill St (Hee giues him the Play-bill) 
I had forgot to gi’t you. 


44 Collier, op. cit., Vol. III, ». 382 ff. In answer to an inquiry concerning 
this broadside, Mr. H. S. Kin ord, Assistant Secretary of the Society of An- 
tiquaries, writes: ‘‘I have | .ed through both our collection of Broadsides 
and of Proclamations, and I z 1 sorry to say that I cannot find anything even 
approximating to the one which John Payne Collier says is preserved in our 
Library, so I am afraid that this is one more instance of Collier’s inaccuracy, 
to use no harsher term.’’ 
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From the evidence produced it can be seen that play-bills were 
in use in the Elizabethan Age, probably both in manuscript and in 
printed form, and that they were attached to anything that proved 
handy, but especially to posts. Just what the bill contained besides 
the announcement of the play and the place of performance is 
somewhat in doubt, although there is reason to believe that the 
type of play was indicated in the bills. A new play was probably 
announced as such, and the dramatis personae had no place. It is 
not likely that the bills were posted earlier than the morning of 
the performance, and they were probably put up by the minor 
actors of the company. Bills early became the subject of monopoly, 
as is indicated by the Stationers’ Register, and were printed suc- 
cessively by several printers until 1620, when James granted a 
patent for their manufacture. With the Restoration it is not our 
purpose to deal, but that bills continued to be used is evident from 
several references in Pepys Diary* and in Dryden’s works.*® Later 
they become very elaborate, both in design and phrasing,** but the 
genesis of all the later practices is to be found in the Elizabethan 
Age. 


45 Entries under date of Mar. 24, 1662; July 18, 1664; Dec. 25, 1666; and 
April 20, 1667. 

46 Prologue to Arviragus, 1672, and Epilogue to Assignation, or Love in a 
Nunnery, 1672. 

47 A number of the later bills are printed by Fitzgerald, ‘‘The Play-bill, its 
Origin and Development,’’ Gentleman’s Magazine, New Ser., XL, 373. Ad- 
ditional references in the Elizabethan time may be found in Graves, ‘‘ Notes 
on the Elizabethan Theatres,’’ Studies in Philology, XVII, 175 ff. 








SOME NOTES ON THE WADE LEGEND 
By E. J. BasHe 


University of Iowa 


The figure of Wade in Germanic legend is interesting for at 
least two reasons: first, in the development of the Wayland Smith 
legend, he has become Wayland’s father; second, he takes an im- 
portant part in several medieval stories as a great warrior. 

The earliest mention of Wade occurs in Widsith (21,22) : 


Hagena Holm-Rygum ond Heoden Glommum; 
Witta weold Swefum, Wada Helsingum. 


It is of course possible, as Symons’ suggests, that Wada is men- 
tioned immediately after Hagena and Heoden for reasons of 
alliteration; but the ordinary view? is that there is in the juxta- 
position a significance which is confirmed by the appearance of the 
three names in the Hilde section of the thirteenth century Kudrun, 
and of two of them, Hagen and Wate, in an allusion to the Hilde 
story in the twelfth century Alexanderlied.* The evidence of the 
three poems, then, points to the early assumption by Wade of an 
important role in the Hilde story. In Widsith he is mentioned as 
a ruler, which undoubtedly means that he is a great war-hero; the 
Alexanderlied alludes to him as a mighty champion; in Kudrun 
he is usually the great leader, and always the irresistible, ruthless 
warrior. 

Outside the Hilde story he appears still as the great champion 
-in the South German Rolandslied* and Dietrichs Flucht,’ in the 
Latin De Gadone Milite of Walter Map,® in Malory’s Morte 
d’Arthur,’ in the metrical Morte Arthure,® in the Laud Troybook,° 


1 Pauls Grundriss, Vol. III, p. 713. 

2 Binz, Paul und Braunes Bettrage, Vol. XX, p. 196. 

3 Ed. Kinzel, 1884: Vorau text, ll. 1321-28; Strassburg text, ll. 1830-37. 
4 Kd. Bartsch, 1874: ll. 7799-7805. 

5 Deutsches Heldenbuch, ed. Martin: ll. 3919-3963, 6215-6240, 6701-6778. 
6 Camden Society, 1850: distinetio II, cap. 17. 

7 Book VII, chapter 9. 

8 K.E.T.S., 1871: 1. 964. 

9 Binz, loc. cit., 197. 
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and in Sir Bevis of Hamtun’® — in all references except the ac- 
count in the Thidrikssaga' and the inconclusive allusions in the 
Rabenschlacht,* in Chaucer,'* and in the Peterborough Wade Frag- 
ment.** 

These five last mentioned references, only one of which, the 
thirteenth century Thidrikssaga (ThS), is at all complete, point 
to a conception of Wade differing considerably from the warrior 
type. In the ThS he is a giant, the son of Vilkinus, king of 
Scandinavia, and of a sea-woman. He is the father of Wayland and 
the grandfather of Wudga. This conception of Wade agrees with 
the Rabenschlacht incident of Wudga’s (Witege’s) escape from 
Dietrich with the aid of his ancestress, a sea-woman (merminne). 
In the Swedish version of the ThS this sea-woman is called 
Wudga’s ‘‘fadher fadher modher,’’ that is, Wade’s mother. Like 
his nephew, Vidolf Mittumstange, Wade is ‘‘a bad person to deal 
with,’’ and even his father ‘‘eared little for him.’’ Wayland, 
his son, inherits a harsh nature. Yet it is specifically stated in 
the ThS that Wade is not a warrior, but that he is satisfied with the 
provision his father has made for him. 

When Wayland is twelve years old, Wade takes him to Hun- 
land to be trained by the dwarfs. On the way, they come to a 
deep sound, across which the giant wades, carrying his son. A 
bargain is made regarding Wayland’s education for one year, but 
when Wade returns to get him at the end of the year, the dwarfs 
are disinclined to let him go, for he has become a very skillful 
smith. Another agreement is made whereby Wayland is to re- 
main a year longer and the dwarfs are to return the money paid 
for his previous training. If Wade fails to appear on the ap- 
pointed day, the dwarfs will have the right to kill Wayland. Af- 
ter making the agreement, Wade shows his son where he has hid- 
den a sword, to be used by Wayland in case of need, if his father 
fails to keep the appointment. At the end of the year, Wade 
comes to the appointed place early, but while waiting, is killed by 
an avalanche. Wayland takes the hidden sword and kills the 
dwarfs. On his way home he is checked by a great river, but his 


10 Binz, loc. cit. 

11 Ed. Bertelsen, 1905: chapters 84-89, 324. 

12 Deutsches Heldenbuch; stanzas 964 ff. 

13 Troilus, Book III, 1. 614; Marchantes Tale, 1. 180; ed. Skeat. 
14 Pauls Grundriss, II, 1085; Athenaeum, Feb., 1896, p. 254. 
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cleverness with tools enables him to build a remarkable boat which 
carries him down to the sea. 

This boat of Wayland’s may have some connection with Wade’s 
boat mentioned in Chaucer’s Merchant’s Tale, of which we have 
no knowledge except what is contained in Speght’s note in his 1598 
edition: ‘‘Concerning Wade and his bote called Guingelot, as 
also his strange exploits in the same, because the matter is long 
and fabulous, I passe it over.’’® Miillenhoff says rightly that 
Wayland’s boat is so constructed that it should not be considered 
a borrowing from Wade. The reverse, however, may be true: the 
wonderful boat made by Wayland might very easily have been 
transferred to Wade. Perhaps a similar transfer occurred in the 
hiding of the sword by Wade, for Wayland, too, hid weapons for 
his son Wudga.'® Since it seems that Wayland and Wudga were 
connected before Wade was thought of as Wayland’s father,’? the 
borrowing into the Wade story from the Wayland story is the 
more probable, 

The Wade Fragment adds nothing to our knowledge of Wade 
the warrior, or of Wade the giant. It consists of six short lines, 
written about 1300, and contained in a Latin sermon. Wade says: 


‘Some are elves and some are serpents; 
Some are nickers that dwell by the waters: 
There is no man but Hildebrand.’’ 


Since there is nothing to show what kind of a person Wade is, or 
even why he is speaking, this fragment is, as Brandl says, only a 
meaningless allusion. 

The result of examining all these stories is a conviction that the 
Wade legend, whatever its original form may have been, began 
early to develop along two diverging lines, one of which led to the 
conception of him as some abnormal kind of man, the other of 
which brought him to preéminence as a warrior. Miillenhoff*® 
examined the Wade material that was available to him, and drew 
conclusions which have been accepted by most editors of those 
tales in which Wade appears. Miillenhoff’s decision was that the 





15 The Workes of Chaucer. Annotations. 

16 ThS, chapter 129. 

17 Wayland and Wudga are father and son in the eighth century Waldere; 
Wade appears first as Wayland’s father in the ThS. 

18 Zeitschrift fiir Deutsches Altertum, Vol. VI, 62 ff. 
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Wade of medieval literature shows characteristics which can have 
been derived only from an original conception of him as a sea- 
giant who caused the ebb and flow of the tides. It is reasonable to 
believe that Wade may have been originally thought of as con- 
nected in some way with water: his name, Wada in Widsith, 
Vathi in Old Norse, Wate in Middle High German, Gado in Map’s 
Latin (as Miillenhoff says, ‘‘one who can wade’’ or ‘‘ who wades’’), 
can be explained in no other way. The story of his origin, too 
(ThS), if it is not a late addition to the legend, suggests his con- 
nection with water. But a careful examination of the additional 
evidence adduced by Miillenhoff and by Chambers in his edition 
of Widsith will show that much of it does not support Miillen- 
hoff’s theory. 

Regarding Wade’s warhorn (mentioned only in Kudrun) ‘‘at 
whose blast the earth shakes, the sea leaps up, and walls threaten 
to fall,’’ Miillenhoff says, ‘‘If the horn was not given to him only 
because he was the field-captain of the Hegelings, it can only be 
concluded that a roaring, convulsing voice was ascribed to the 
mythical Wade.’’ He assumes this voice to be an imitation of the 
sound made by the sea. Since Wade possesses this horn only in 
Kudrun, in which he is the chief hero and warrior, and since other 
great warriors — notably Roland — possess similar horns, there 
seems to be no more necessity to ascribe to the mythical Wade than 
to the original conception of Roland, a ‘‘roaring, convulsing voice.’’ 
It is much more rational to believe that Wade has the warhorn 
because he has assumed the leadership of the attacking force and 
must have some means of signaling. Although Miillenhoff admits 
here that the horn may have been given to Wade because he is the 
leader of the Hegelings, at the end of his discussion Miillenhoff 
asserts flatly, ‘“when Wade rages, the earth shakes before his 
thundering voice, the sea blusters, the walls which have protected 
the houses and fields of men fall, and irresistibly, destroying all 
that stands in his way, the old giant storms in.”’ 

Miillenhoff continues: ‘‘When it is stated in the Anglo-Saxon 
poem ‘Vada ruled the Helsings’ he must have been considered a 
master-mariner ; he must have enjoyed this fame early in Germany 
too, for only through that has he become leader and chief hero of 
the Hegelings in Kudrun and [only through that] has he come 
into this story at all.’’ 
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The statement that in Widsith Wade must have been a master- 
mariner is based on Miillenhoff’s etymology of Helsingas. He 
derives the name from Hals (collwm) ‘‘which means also ‘prora,’ 
the part of the ship where the steering heroes sit.’’ Later editors, 
including Chambers, consider the Halsingas a real people, whose 
name occurs in Helsingér, Helsingborg, ete., not a mythical clan 
whose name is suited to Wade’s maritime characteristics. 

That Wade took a leading part in Kudrun, or that he entered 
the poem at all, only because of his maritime skill, is not supported 
by strong evidence. Wade, who in Widsith is connected with the 
Hilde, not the Kudrun story, appears in the Hilde section of 
Kudrun without even those few maritime accomplishments which 
Miillenhoff is able to point out in the Kudrun section. Wade’s 
holding the rudder in the ship in which Fruote is (1193),'* his 
telling the story of the magnetic mountain (1128-30), even the 
tempestuous fury with which he fights are incidents that belong 
to the Kudrun, not the Hilde story. In the latter he behaves as 
one would expect any North German war-leader to behave. The 
trick of concealing men beneath a specially constructed deck on 
the ship (255), which Miillenhoff mentions, is surely one which 
any sea-coast warrior might conceive. Even in the Kudrun sec- 
tion, Wade’s holding the rudder may mean nothing more than that 
he was the most famous warrior in the fleet. Siegfried, too, who 
is not a famous seaman, is ‘‘schiffmeister’’ when Gunther sets out to 
win Brunhilde.”® A still more significant circumstance is Hilde’s 
failing to summon Wade to join the expedition to rescue Kudrun. 
The other heroes, Herwig, Horant, Morune, are called, but no 
message from Hilde reaches Wade (1091). After he has come 
unbidden, Hilde passes him by to appoint Horant, the sweet singer 
of the Hilde story, standard-bearer and guide of the sea expedition 
(1111-12). This is surely conclusive evidence that there is in 
Kudrun no feeling that Wade is a master-mariner. He is simply 
a great warrior, both on land and on sea. 

Miillenhoff uses another incident from the ThS to strengthen 
his contention that thirteenth century literature shows Wade’s 
original mythical nature. He says: ‘‘The Vilkinasaga tells how 
Wade, when he wanted to take his son Wieland to Germany for 


19 Kudrun, ed. Piper, Deutsche Nationalliteratur, Vol. 6.1. 
20 Nibelungenlied, ed. Piper, Deutsche Nationalliteratur, Vol. 6. 3, stanza 379. 
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training, came to a sound nine ells deep, and since he found no 
boat, waded over, carrying his son. Wade makes the journey 
several times, but only once is his wading across mentioned, and 
yet he was certainly a heathen Christopher. The fragmentary 
account contains the most genuine vital feature of his mythical 
character. If Wade was a sea-giant, the old Frisians, Saxons and 
Franks must have believed that he regularly waded back and 
forth in the sea.’’ Miillenhoff explains this statement by describ- 
ing a river-devil known to folk-song, who wanders to and fro, and 
carries people across, especially in stormy weather. He continues: 
‘“What else can have been represented by him [Wade] than the 
regular change of ebb and flow? The ebb and flow of the sea on 
our North Sea coasts was regarded without doubt as the result 
of the ceaseless wandering to and fro of an old sea-giant, Wade.”’ 

Against this view may be urged the words of the ThS: Ok pa er 
ar ekki skip wir at flytiazt sundit ok baeip hann par um rip. 
(And then is there no boat to cross the sound in, and he waited 
there for a while). The paper MSS. state that he waited 
there for a long time (leingi). A water-giant, accustomed to wad- 
ing across deep rivers, would hardly wait a long time for a boat. 
But a non-aquatie giant, after waiting in vain for a boat, might 
very well wade across with his son on his shoulder. 

A Latin story of the warrior Wade, told by Walter Map about 
1185, under the title De Gadone Milite, disagrees in most respects 
with all the other stories. Here Gado, the son of a Vandal king, 
is a champion who travels over the world settling quarrels and 
supporting justice. He speaks all languages and knows all 
things. After a visit with King Offa in England, he departs 
to settle trouble in the Indies. While he is gone, the Romans, 
coveting Offa’s wealth, send an expedition to conquer England. 
Gado, returning from the Indies to his own country, finds his 
ship driven against his will to England. He takes charge of 
Offa’s forces and defeats the Romans. 

In discussing this tale, Chambers,”! accepting Miillenhoff’s state- 
ment that Wade was originally a sea-giant, says that Gado’s boat, 
which brings him back to England against his will, ‘‘can be no 
other than Guingelot,’’ the wonderful boat mentioned by Speght. 
When one considers that Gado is called a ‘‘sword in the hand of 


21 Widsith, p. 99. 
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the Lord,’’ and therefore presumably is directed by Providence 
to England in order to protect the innocent, it is evident that the 
wind or the waves are fully as instrumental as the ship in bring- 
ing the champion to his work. 

The purpose of these notes is not to show that Wade could not 
have been originally a sea-giant; it is rather to point out that the 
evidence from which Miillenhoff draws his conclusion does not 
point convincingly to any such conclusion. In his earliest ap- 
pearance in literature, Wade is the king and presumably the great 
hero of the Helsings, a sea-coast people. It would be very easy 
for the chief hero of a maritime people to be thought of as the 
son of a sea-woman and of a warrior. Moreover, even though the 
name of Wade presumably shows his connection in some way with 
water, it is not an impossible conjecture that he gained the name 
through some one feat such as his wading across the Grenasund 
with his son on his shoulder, just as Reprobus became Christopher 
in the Church legends as a result of one incident. At any rate, 
there is no convincing evidence that Wade was originally a giant 
who caused the tides by his wandering to and fro in the sea, or 
that he was a personification of any power of the sea. What he 
may have been originally, there is not sufficient evidence to show. 








STUDIES IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
STAGE 


By Una M. ELuis-FERMoR 


London University 
I. ENGuisH TourING COMPANIES IN THE Mip EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


As not infrequently happens where the main channels of any 
movement are a little torpid, a little lacking in zest and inspiration, 
the attention is more readily attracted and more closely held by 
the innumerable and ill-defined by-ways than by the somewhat 
dull routine of the main activities. So with the eighteenth century 
stage, where the history of the great patent theaters often seems 
little more than the fruitless story of sordid and petty events 
without permanent artistic interest or far-reaching importance. It 
is easy to turn from them to read the stories of the minor theaters, 
the struggling irregular companies, the provincial stages and the 
far more vividly human (if entirely unliterary) histories of the 
men and women who kept up a precarious life upon the fringes 
of that world. To tour through Wessex with Charlotte Charke 
and a property waggon that sticks in the mud of Devonshire lanes 
is better fun than to unravel the newspaper meanderings of Theo- 
philus Cibber’s contemptible self-esteem. But we say good-bye to 
theatrical art in any form when we decide upon that course, for 
in the England of the mid eighteenth century hardly any playing 
worth the name was done outside London. 

Very few provincial towns had begun to claim the right to 
theaters before 1740, and histories of the provincial stage, such as 
Gilliland’s' or Decastro’s? all refer to the latter half of the century. 
Very few towns were legally permitted to set up companies and 
most of them depended on visiting troupes who played for a week 
or so in the town hall or any convenient building and then moved 
on, leaving the date of their next visit highly uncertain. If, how- 
ever, the town in question had a building actually set apart for 


1 Th. Gilliland: Dramatic Mirror ... and history of the Country Theatres. 
London 1808. 2 Vols. 12mo. 

2J. Decastro: Memoirs of J. Decastro, Comedian (with accounts of the 
Surrey and Saddler’s Wells theatres). London, 1824, 12mo. 
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theatrical performances and had somebody, lessee, proprietor or 
manager, in possession of a license from the Master of the Revels 
to produce or supervise the production of performances in that 
house, then we may safely say, perhaps, that that theater did, at a 
given date, rank as a provincial theater. I know of no other way 
in which theaters such as Bath or Bristol can be distinguished, 
in those years, from the most insignificant village which possessed 
an eligible inn-yard occasionally visited by itinerant players. 

The issue becomes less confused in one way when we cease to 
try to separate the few established theaters up and down England 
and content ourselves with recreating a picture of the touring 
companies who travelled the country from town to town much as 
third rate modern tourers do, but with an element of greater specu- 
lation in reception, accomodation and in all the accessories of 
professional life. 

As we read the records and chance allusions to these eighteenth 
century touring companies that are scattered about the theatrical 
literature of the time, our prevailing impression is that of having 
before us the records of the lowest levels of the profession, where 
there were neither prosperity nor self-respect, artistic purpose nor 
ideals, Perhaps it is because most of our knowledge comes to us 
through Charlotte Charke* and is the fruit of her bitter experience 
— the experience of nine years on the roads of England with one 
touring company after another. ‘‘The least Glimmering or Shade 
of Acting, in Man or Woman, is a sure motive of envy in the rest; 
and, if their Malice can’t persuade the Town’s-People into a Dislike 
of their performance, they’ll cruelly endeavour to taint their 
Characters ; so that I think going a Strolling is engaging in a little, 
dirty Kind of War, in which I have been obliged to fight so many 
Battles . . . that I think it would be more reputable to earn a Groat 
a Day in Cinder sifting at Tottenham-Court than to be considered 
with them. . 

‘Those who were bred up in the Profession, have the best Right 
to make it their Calling; But their Rights are horribly invaded by 
Barbers’ ’Prentices, Taylors and Journeymen Weavers, all which 
bear such strong marks of their professions, that I have seen 
Richard III murder Henry VI with a shuttle, and Orestes jump 
off the shop-board to address Hermione. 


3 Narrative of her own life, pub. 1750. She was the youngest daughter of 
Colley Cibber, joint manager of Drury Lane Theatre from 1712 to 1728. 
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‘‘Another set of Gentry who have crept into their community, 
are Servants out of Place; and I very lately saw the gallant Marcian 
as well rubbed and curried, as ever the Actor did a Horse in his 
Master’s Stable... . 

‘‘T have had the Mortification of hearing the characters of Ham- 
let, Varanes, Othello, and many more Capitals,’ rent in Pieces by 
a Figure no higher than two Six-penny Loaves, and a Dissonancy 
of Voice which conveyed to me a strong Idea of a Cat in Labour; 
all which, conjoined with an injudicious utterance, made up a 
compleat tragical Emetick, for a Person of the smallest Degree of 
Judgment. And yet these Wretches very impudently style them- 
selves Players; a Name, let me tell them, when properly applied, is 
an Honour to an Understanding, for none can deserve that title, 
who labour under the want of a very considerable Share of 
Sense... .”’ 

There were certain companies who toured with better success 
than ever met her; failure gravitated to Charlotte Charke with a 
curious, ironic fidelity. The Giffards, in that famous tour in which 
Garrick was of their company, must have made a better thing of it. 
So must Macklin, though perhaps not always, in his continual 
excursions ‘‘into the country.’’ Anthony Aston with his medley 
was probably content with his own feeble pretensions and was 
unplagued by the artistic ambitions that Charlotte Charke kept 
always with her. He gives us, moreover, one interesting comment 
on a prosperous tour made with Dogget, saying, ‘‘ While I travelled 
with him each sharer kept his horse and was everywhere respected 
as a gentleman’’ ‘—a most unusual state of things. 

But setting aside these accidents — strictly separable from the 
regular evidence —the picture drawn by Charlotte Charke and 
supported by kindred references is obviously true. It is to it that 
we must turn, and we cannot do better than draw, for an account, 
on her vivid, picturesque phraseology. 

At the outset of her nine years of touring she saw the condition 
of playing to which she was committed and she chronicles it with 
the frankest disgust. ‘‘My first expedition was to Sunning Hill, 
where I had the joy of playing Captain Plume and blending it 
with the part of Sylvia. The Lady who should have represented 
it, as I suppose, was so strongly affected with the Death of her 


4 Antony Aston’s Sketch of his life prefixed to The Fool’s Opera. (printed 
for T. Payne. (n. d.) and only to be found in the British Museum). 
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Brother Owen, she was not able to speak a plain word or indeed to 
keep her ground. This gave me an early Touch of the Quality of 
Strollers... . I have seen an Emperor as drunk as a Lord, ac- 
cording to the old phrase, and Lord as elegant as a Ticket-Porter; 
A Queen with one Ruffle on and Lord Townley without Shoes, or 
at least but an Apology for them. 

‘‘This last circumstance reminds me of the Queen in the Spanish 
Fryar once playing without stockings . . . by her Majesty’s observ- 
ing Torrismond to have a dirty pair of yarn stockings with above 
twenty holes in sight; and, as she thought her legs not so much 
exposed to view, kindly strips them of a fine pair of Cotton and 
lends them to the hero. . . . But I must confess, I never saw so 
strong a proof of good nature, especially among Travelling Trage- 
dizers ; for, to speak truth of them, they have but a small share of 
that Principle subsisting among them.’’ 

In the course of those nine years she toured with various man- 
agers, Linnett and the Elringtons among them, was manager of 
some such company as this, perhaps about 1739-40, and experienced 
as fair a run of misery as could be procured by touring companies 
outside London. She touched at Dartford, Sunning Hill, Graves- 
end, Corsham, Cirencester, Chippenham, Harwich, Columpton, 
Minchin-Hampton, Devizes, Lymington, Newport, I.0.W., Fare- 
ham,-Portsmouth, ete. Perhaps it was in Devonshire that the most 
hopeless conditions were reached. It was at Columpton in that 
county that the Elringtons gave the never-to-be-forgotten perform- 
ance of the Beaux Stratagem which Charlotte Charke has recorded 
with all the instinct of a sportsman: ‘‘In the first Row of the Pit 
sat a Range of drunken Butchers, some of whom soon entertained 
us with the inharmonious Musick of their Nostrils; Behind them 
were seated, as I suppose, their unsizeable consorts, who seemed to 
enjoy the same State of Happiness their dear Spouses were pos- 
sessed of; but having more vivacity than the Males, laugh’d and 
talked louder than the Players. 

‘‘Mrs. Elrington (who play’d Mrs, Sullen) having such a lovely 
prospect before her, and being willing to divert me from any De- 
sign she might suspect of my not staying, in the drunken scene 
between Archer and Scrub (the former of which I play’d) unex- 
pectedly paid us a visit; and, taking the Tankard out of Serub’s 
Hand, drank Mr. Archer’s health, and to our better Acquaintance. 
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The least I could do was to return the lady’s compliment, by 
drinking to her’s; after which she ordered my Brother Scrub to 
eall the Butler in with his Fiddle, and insisted on my dancing a 
minuet with her, while poor Scrub comforted himself with the 
Remains of the Tankard. 

‘This absurdity led us into several more, for we both took a 
Wild-goose Chace through all the dramatie Authors we could recol- 
lect, taking particular care not to let any single Speech bear in 
the Answer the least Affinity ; and, while I was making love from 
Jaffier, she tenderly approved my passion with the Soliloquy of 
Cato. In this incoherent manner we finished the Night’s Enter- 
tainmnet: Mrs. Sullen, instead of Archer, concluding the play 
with Jane Shore’s Tag, at the end of the first Act of that Tragedy, 
to the Universal Satisfaction of that Part of the Audience who 
were awake, and were the reeling Conductors of those, who only 
dreamt of what they should have seen.’’ 

At the lowest ebb a manager would —can one blame him? — 
desert his company if he had a chance of anything more hopeful, 
and leave them to shift for themselves. No wonder that a company 
of travelling players stood about as high in the esteem of the 
countryside as a travelling tinker —lacking, perhaps, his self- 
respect. ‘‘I was left with some six more besides myself. One 
scene and a curtain, with some of the worst of their wardrobe 
made up the Paraphernalia of the Stage of which I was "Prime 
Minister. . . . In the extreme Heat of the Day we were often glad 
to have recourse to a clear Stream to quench our thirst, after a 
tedious, painful March; not only to save our money but to enable 
us to go through the toil of the Day... .’’*° All this tallies with 
such illustrations as Hogarth’s Travelling Actresses dressing in a 
barn. 

With Charlotte Charke, for all the irony of her manner, the 
tragedy is very near the surface. Her record reflects her life and 
that was, itself, a tragedy. But with the average writer of the 
eighteenth century stage the subject was a joke —it certainly 
afforded endless scope for satire which could hardly fail of its 
mark, however heavily handled. The best of these descriptions, 
perhaps, is the little farce The Strolers, first produced about 1717, 
acted as an entertainment at Drury Lane and published in 1727.° 


5 Charlotte Charke: Narrative of her life. 
6The / Strolers / a / Farce / as it is acted at the / Theatre-Royal in 
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It is a delightful little piece of work, natural and good-humoured, 
but it again carries conviction. The hostess of the Tun undertakes 
to introduce the company. . . . ‘‘Poor merry people, sir, that live 
by their wits, and go about the country to and agen. Some of ’em 
have got such a knack of that Pottry, that they are always speak- 
ing in Varses, far above my capacity.’’ Follows a recital of woes 
by the leader of the troupe: the fore-horse has foundered, Mercury 
has lost both his heels, they have left their property waggon stuck 
in the mud and there lies at stake 

‘‘Such vast variety of pompous Rags, 

Mantles and spangled robes and copper crowns, 

With Bustot’s fairest Diamonds enrich’d’’ as beggar description. 
Moreover, to fill the list of catastrophes, 

‘‘Our brother Spangle has been lately in the Powdering Tub, 

My Queen’s with child and I have got the Gout.”’ 

He promises a performance that night, but, ‘‘Sir, you must dis- 
pense with all the Machinery . . . our sea has lost six of its waves 
by the carelessness of a rogue of a Chamberlain who set it on 
fire . . . and our planets are uncome-at-able at the bottom of our 
Waggon among Flitches of Bacon and Gloucester Cheeses.’’ They 
evidently design a performance of the popular tale of Perseus and 
Andromeda, but are hard put to it to find substitutes for Pegasus, 
the monster, the thunder, ete. Finally the hostess is pressed into 
the service as Neptune’s daughter and the play proceeds. 

This little play is well worth reading solely on account of its 
own genuine humor. It incidentally furnishes an unforgettable 
picture of an eighteenth century strolling company. 

Early days though it was for foreign tours, there is unmistakable 
evidence that some did take place. Interchange between Ireland 
and England was, of course, frequent, seeing that there were many 
periods in the eighteenth century when the Smock Alley theater, 
Dublin, surpassed Drury Lane or Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Aston, 
who was one of the many wandering characters of the age, did 
better than this. ‘‘I ... then embarqued a Passenger with Cap- 
tain Walters in the Diligence for Jamaica... . we arrived in 
Charles Town, full of lice, Shame, Poverty, Nakedness and Hun- 
ger:—I turn’d Player and Poet. ...’’ This sounds like the 
Drury Lane / by / His Majesty’s Company of Comedians / Totus Mundus 


agit histrionem / The Second Impression / .... Printed for Tho. Corbet 
at Addison’s Head / without Temple Bar, 1727 / (Price 6d.). 
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expedition of 1733 which Chetwood describes and is probably, in 
that case, the one on which Richard Charke, Charlotte’s husband, 
met his end. ‘‘For our Plantations in America have been volun- 
tarily visited by some Itinerants; Jamaica in particular. I had 
an account from a gentleman who was possessed of a large estate 
in the Island, that a Company in the year 1733 came there, and 
cleared a large sum of money. ... They receiv’d 370 Pistoles 
the first Night, to the Beggar’s Opera; but within the space of two 
Months they buried their third Polly and two of their Men. The 
gentlemen of the Island for some Time, took their Turns upon the 
Stage, to keep up the Diversion; but this did not hold long; for 
in two Months more, there were but one old Man, a Boy and a 
Woman of the Company left: The rest died, either with the Coun- 
try-Distemper or the common Beverage of the Place, the noble 
Spirit of Rum punch, which is generally fatal to New-comers. 
The shattered remains, with upwards of 2000 Pistoles in Bank, 
embark’d for Carolina to join another Company at Charlestown 
but were cast away on the voyage.”’ 


II, Minor THEATERS OF LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS IN THE 
Mip EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The better established London theatrical companies were in the 
habit of travelling from the early part of the century. The 
Patentee Companies’ went from time to time to Hampton- Court 
or Windsor to give command performances before the Royal 
Family; the Drury Lane management often took a company to 
Oxford in the early summer and when the Richmond theater was 
built, and the court was in residence at Hampton Court, a Lincoln’s 


Inn Fields company played there during the summer months of 
1730, 1731, 1732 and 1736. Egerton even records that, in 1704, 


the ‘‘Royal Company of Comedians went down to the Bath.’’ 
Colley Cibber gives some account of the Hampton Court per- 
formances in the successful period of Drury Lane. He explains 
that, for a command performance at Whitehall the payment had 
been £20, but the company could also give a public performance 
in the same day. Now a performance at Hampton Court took the 
whole day, with the going and coming, so that the managers 
requested a day’s pay for the other actors and the clearing of 
expenses. The sequel he chronicles with great satisfaction. ‘‘The 


7 Drury Lane and Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
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expense of the evening performance amounted to £50, which account 
was not only allowed us, but His Majesty was graciously pleased 
to give us £200 more.’’ In 1731—June 9—the Daily Journal 
announces that a new theater is being built ‘‘with all expedition’’ 
on Hampton Court Green to give performances before the Royal 
Family, and on September 11, ‘‘We hear that Mr. Wilks and Mr. 
Cibber are gone to Hampton Court to get the theatre there in order 
for the acting of six plays before their Majesties.’’ The perform- 
ances at the palace theaters of Hampton Court and Windsor must 
have been lucrative, and seem to have been welcomed by the King’s 
company of Drury Lane. 

The other theater to which, after its erection in 1730, the London 
companies occasionally found it worth while to go for single per- 
formances or longer spells, had something of the same advantages. 
This was the theater at Richmond, which was near enough to 
Hampton Court when the royal family was in residence for them 
to come over at frequent intervals, and during June, July and 
August a large part of the fashionable world which had left London 
was to be found in or near Richmond. So it was natural that, on 
the closing of the theaters for the summer vacation, a company 
should be formed to go to Richmond. The Daily Journal for June 
4, 1730, tells us about it under the heading of Richmond June 1. 
‘There is a-building and almost finished here, a small but very 
neat and regular Theatre, a little higher on the hill than that 
where the late Mr. Penkethman’s stood. We hear it will be opened 
next week by a company of Comedians from the Theatre Royal in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields and that their first play will be the Recruiting 
Officer of Mr. Farquhar’s; and that they design to perform three 
or four times a week during the summer season, which we expect 
will be a very good one, the Lodgings being almost all taken and 
the Wells being likewise let which will be opened soon.’’ 

A Linecoln’s Inn Fields company consisting of Bullock, Smith, 
Chapman, Milward, Morgan, Haughton, Mrs. Morgan, Ogden, 
Grace, Martin, and others, accordingly went down there and played 
from about June 24. The following year a very similar company 
was there from July 8. In 1732 they seem to have opened on 
August 17, and the cast was a mixture of the Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
and the Goodman Fields companies. In 1736 Pritchard, Ogden 
and others were there. 
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These theaters seem all to have been under the direct patronage 
of royalty and so needed, naturally, no license or permission to 
play. The Hampton Court and Windsor theaters were private 
Houses in the palaces themselves, and it is noticeable that the 
Richmond theatrical season coincides with the residence of the 
Royal Family. 

There are a few other semi-private theaters in London — prob- 
ably little more than halls in some of the greater houses — but 
references to them are scanty. They seem to have been hobbies or 
amusements of a few of the nobility, and as the actors in them 
were frequently amateurs and the audiences present by invitation 
only, they cannot have had much connection with the professional 
stage. The Essex family were famous for private theatricals at 
Carlisle House, while Panton House and York Buildings are often 
connected with these kinds of amusements in London. ‘‘When a 
young person first begins to take this unfortunate turn, we gener- 
ally hear of him making his first push at Panton Street or York 
Buildings, or some other of our Great Rooms about town, where he 
exhibits to an audience of Friends, Relations and Acquaintances.”’ 
(Grubstreet Journal, March 25, 1735-6). 

All round London are dotted minor theaters which might, per- 
haps, be classified as ‘‘provincial,’’ inasmuch as they derive their 
right to play from being outside the liberties of the City and 
Westminster, within which alone the patents held good. It is 
easier for many reasons, though, to think of these theaters rather 
as suburban, inasmuch as they were within daily reach of London 
although outside the jurisdiction of the two liberties. Such were 
the theater at Stratford-le-Bow, where Davies said Boheme ap- 
peared in 1718 and Kirkman tells us Macklin played. More 
famous is Sadler’s Wells where Macklin seems to have been in 
1730. This became so nearly a regular theater that its proprietor, 
Forcer, applied — though unsuccessfully — for a license in 1735. 
Pancras Wells appears also to have been a house of entertainment 
which flourished about the same time. Greenwich and Deptford 
may also have possessed them, and Bellsize is mentioned in oceca- 
sional bills. 

Perhaps more serious, as a menace to the rights of the Patent 
Houses and to the two semi-regular theaters of Haymarket and 
Goodman Fields, was the irregular playing which took place sur- 
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reptitiously up and down London. The records of this are not 
easily come at, but Charlotte Charke® and her dim colleagues come 
to our help again here — as always when we are on the fringes 


and unacknowledged outworks of the theatrical profession. Fore- 
most among these were the tennis-courts — one, in James-Street, 


she mentions as possessing a license, though apparently only for 
puppet-shows. Scratch companies collected and gave single per- 
formances usually for the benefit of one of their number, always 
because they were in lower water than they could afford to acknow- 
ledge too openly. Most of them, consequently, had good reasons 
for not making themselves conspicuous. Such performers as these 
do not always advertise in the papers, but an occasional bill of 
the kind can be found. ‘‘As there was frequently Plays acted at 
the Tennis-Court,...I... adventured to see (as I was univers- 
ally studied) whether there was any character wanting; a Custom 
very frequent among the Gentry who exhibited at that celebrated 
Slaughter-House of Dramatick Poetry. .. . 

‘One Night, I remember, The Recruiting Officer was to be per- 
formed, as they were pleased to call it, for the Benefit of a young 
Creature who had never played before. . . . Captain Plume came 
to inform the young gentlewoman he did not know a line of his 
part. I (who, though shut up in the Mock Green-Room) did not 
dare to tell them I could do it for fear of being heard to speak, and 
that the sound of my voice, which is particular, and as well known 
as my face, should betray me... .’’® 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add an explanation of her conduct. 
She was in the position —a constant source of inconvenience to 
the gentry of her time and profession — of being able to transact 
the business of life safely only on Sundays. 


And again. ‘‘I went to play a part in Gravel-Lane,’’.. . and, 
‘“‘We tragedized in a place called Petticoat-Lane, near White- 
chapel.’’ 


She also refers in this connection, to Mr. Yeates’ Wells and Mr. 
Hallam’s Wells in Goodman Fields. 

We are slipping down by this time to the lowest depths of the 
London stage, just as parts of her record mark the lowest in the 
country. These obscure places of entertainment, unlicensed and 
illegal, border, for all the artistic value they possess, on the puppet- 


8 Narrative of her life, 1750. 
9 Charlotte Charke, Narrative, p. 103. 
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shows, the variety entertainments such as Fawke’s theater or Bell- 
size-House, the rope-dancers and acrobats, the boxing at Figg’s 
amphitheatre or the cock-fights and bull-fights; all of which, with 
an irony which only constant reading of eighteenth century news- 
papers convinces us is unconscious, are billed alongside of the 
regular and authentic drama 


III. Tue THEATRICAL Boorus AT THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
LONDON Fairs 


There is yet one part of the lesser stage to be mentioned, perhaps 
the most interesting and suggestive of them all. It was an 
eighteenth century custom for the younger members of the theaters 
to erect booths’® at the two great fairs in late August and early 
September — Bartholomew Fair and Southwark Fair—and to 
present, in rough and ready fashion, continuous performances of 
one or two of the most popular of the entertainments or farces of 
the season just passed. The two fairs together lasted at most a 
month, and it was possible for an enterprising youngster at one 
of the big theaters or a hard-pressed, struggling manager at one 
of the lesser, to take his share of the regular work till the middle 
or end of June, run a summer, or ‘‘young-players’’ company, 
through July and half August, set up a booth at Bartholomew Fair 
and then at Southwark Fair and be back for regular work again 
about the middle of September. Men like Theophilus Cibber can 
be found doing this. The bills for these booths are published by 
the daily papers, just as the regular theater bills are. 

The booths bore outside them a placard giving notice of the 
performance, and had, like the modern circus, a strongly built 
platform on which the performers seem to have stood to call in 
the audience which passed to and fro below. As time goes on, there 
are indications that they are becoming more and more elaborate. 
The seats are carefully arranged under cover; the erecting of the 
booth is begun some weeks before the fair and necessitates the 
presence of the producer to oversee it. Notices as to tickets and 
prices are issued as for the regular theater, and elaborate descrip- 
tions of the position of booths and of the carriage-ways up to them 
suggest that they were patronised by the Town as well as by the 

10 A tradition which probably has its origin in the reign of Charles IT. The 


collection of Kirkman’s Drolls at that time suggests that some custom such 
as this obtained even then. 
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City. ‘‘At Fielding’s, Hippesley’s and Hall’s great theatrical 
booth in the George Inn Yard in West Smithfield, by a company 
of comedians from both Theatres, during the time of Bartholomew 
Fair, will be presented a new dramatic opera call’d the Emperor 
of China, Grand Volgi, or Love in Distress, and Virtue rewarded. 
Written by the Author of the Generous Freemason; with the 
Comical humours of Squire Shallow, in his Treatise of Marriage 
ete., and his man Robin Booby. Intermixt with variety of songs to 
old country dances. The part of Shallow the Welsh Squire, by Mr. 
Hippesley, being the first time of his appearing in the Fair. The 
Emperor of China by Mr. Roberts, Carlos, the British Resident by 
Mr. Haddy, Hali Mr. Rosco, Eugenius Mr. Cross, Fidelio Mrs. 
Templar, Isabella Mrs. Grace, Robin Booby Mr. Hall, Sir Arthur 
Addleplot, Mr. Kinkethman, Freelore, Mr. Berry, Sly, Mr. Rainton 
Senr., Smart, Mr. Excell and the part of Loriet, the Chambermaid 
by Mrs. Egleton. . . . Scenes and cloaths entirely new. Beginning 
every day exactly at 1.0 o’clock.”’ 

This is a very fair bill — actually for the 1731 performances. 
In the same year the Daily Post makes an early announcement on 
August 3. ‘‘We hear from Drury Lane that Mr. Fielding, belong- 
ing to the Old House, has begun to build his great Booth In the 
George Inn Yard in Smithfield, where he intends to entertain the 
town during the time of Bartholomew Fair with a dramatic opera 
written by the author of the Generous Free-Mason, and has engaged 
several of the best comedians from both Theatres; in particular 
Mr. Hippesley of the New House, being the first time of his appear- 
ing at Bartholomew Fair.”’ 

On September 1 the Daily Post adds a commendatory note which 
shows that the booth is running as successfully as ever. And the 
value of a successful run must have been considerable. <A libel 
on Colley Cibber produced by the Country Journal on March 9, 
1728, and echoed by Mist on the 23rd suggests that he has an 
interest in the projected Tottenham Fair (which materialised in 
1731) and calculates to make ‘‘some thousands per annum”’ from it. 

Perhaps the importance of these annual theatrical festivals may 
be better suggested by outlining the history of nine or ten years. 
An amazing amount of acting must have been done in those short 
fortnightly or three-week periods for the playing generally lasted 
from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. or from 1 to 11 P.M., the same short play 
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being repeated after the fashion of a modern bank-holiday booth in 
England. 

In 1727 there is little actual playing. Miller, Hall and Milward 
play Jane Shore (as a droll) together with a Harlequinade; and 
Lee and Harper, the Unnatural Parents. But the other five booths 
are those of acrobats, puppet-shows or medleys. In 1728 in addi- 
tion to these two sets of players, Fielding and Reynolds (manager 
of the Haymarket) come down from the Haymarket with the 
Beggar’s Opera. Conjointly or severally they gradually acquire a 
fame which displaces the others. In 1729 they have separated, 
though both play the Beggar’s Wedding. Out of seven booths this 
year, six, (Fielding’s, Reynolds’, Lee and Harper’s, Bullock’s, 
Rayner and Pullen’s, Hall and Oates’) are theatrical and play 
regular drama, some of which must have been of a very fair 
standard. In 1730, all five at Southwark Fair are theatrical booths 
and out of a possible seven at Bartholomew Fair there are six play- 
ing regular drama. The names of the managers are much as before, 
with the addition of Penkethman; Fielding has now combined with 
Oates. In 1731 the new Tottenham Fair was begun. It started on 
August 4 and was finished by August 19 — well before Bartholo- 
mew, which began on the 23rd. Fielding and Hippesley achieve ' 
their popular combination for the first time at Bartholomew Fair 
and Southwark Fair in this year, and out of a total of eleven booths 
between the three fairs, nine are theatrical. In 1732 all the booths 
are theatrical, Fielding and Hippesley obviously leading with a 
good mixed cast from all the theaters. In 1733 Theophilus Cibber 
is added to the usual Bartholomew gathering ; he was a conspicuous 
man at the time and was shortly to become more so. Fielding and 
Hippesley are there as usual, with the Daily Post in eestasies over 
their achievements. In 1735 Bartholomew Fair was curtailed and 
acting forbidden, but in 1736 a few of the old hands, including 
Fielding and Hippesley, are at work again. 

Such were, roughly, the annual performances at the fairs. The 
subject is one which could be pursued, for the picture of the minor 
and irregular drama is undoubtedly the most attractive part of mid 
eighteenth century stage history. 
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NOTES ON CHAUCER’S PRIORESS 


By Ernest P. Kuni 
Goucher College 


1. WASTEL BREAD 


Skeat defines wastel bread as ‘‘cake-bread (bread made of the 
finest flour)’’—a definition accepted in the main, I believe, by 
scholars... His authority is Our English Home (pp. 79 f.). 
Strangely enough, however, there is no mention of ‘‘Wastel’’ in 
these pages, nor apparently in the entire volume.” Is his statement 
correct? It is at least vague and misleading, and seemingly in- 
accurate. ‘‘Wastel’’ and ‘‘cake-bread’’ can hardly be synony- 
mous; in P. Pl.,* for example, one finds mention of both. Readers 
of Chaucer will also recall the Wife’s references to ‘‘breed of 
pured whete-seed’’ and to barley bread;* and to the Pardoner’s 
‘feten of a cake.’” 

Light is thrown on the problem by that important volume 
illustrating the customs of the Middle Ages, the Liber Albus 
(1419). We learn here that there were at London four grades 
of bread: the finest white bread was that known as ‘‘Demeine,”’ 
or lord’s bread (panis dominicus) ; the next grade was ‘‘wastel,’’ 
which sold at half the price of ‘‘Demeine.’’ The third in quality, 
selling for the same as ‘‘ Wastel,’’ was a light bread, also known as 

1See, for example, Hinckley, Notes, 1907, p. 12; Neilson and Patch, 
Selections, 1921, p. 499; Koch, Cant. Tales, 1915, p. 470 (‘‘Kuchenbrot’’) ; 
MacCracken, Selections, 1913, p. 705. 

2I have consulted the 2nd ed. (1861) in the Peabody Library, as well as 
the first (1860) in the British Museum. There seems to be no discussion of 
bread elsewhere in the work, and only a general one in these pages. 

3B. V, 293; XVI, 229. 

4D. 143 f. 

5C. 322. 

6 Edited by H. T. Riley for Rolls Series, 1859, I, Ixv ff., Ixxii, 264 f., 353. 
This work (N.E.D. dates 1288 under ‘‘Demeine,’’ and 1419 under ‘‘ Puff’’; 
the latter date given by Gross) gives a valuable account of the rules and 
regulations governing London bakers. There were four bakeries beyond the 
city wall, one of them at Stratford-atte-Bowe. In P. Pl. (B. xiii, 267) men- 
tion is made of the bread of ‘‘stretforth.’’ The N.E.D. defines w. bread as 
bread of the ‘‘ finest quality.’’ The earliest attributive use cited is Chaucer’s. 
I wish to thank the authorities of the N.Z£.D. for their kind permission in 


allowing me to see the proof sheet of ‘‘wastel’’ at Oxford in the summer of 
1922. 
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‘‘Fraunceis’’ (French) and ‘‘Pouffe,’’ or ‘‘Puffe.’’ The lowest 
and coarsest kind was ‘‘Tourte,’’’ which Riley thinks was prob- 
ably that known as ‘‘Bis’’ bread or brown. ‘‘Demeine’’ is prob- 
ably the ‘‘Payndemayn”’ in Chaucer ;* since it was the ‘‘bread of 
our Lord,’’ from the figure of our Saviour, or the Virgin Mary, 
the Prioress naturally would not feed that bread to her puppies. 

‘‘Wastel,’’ therefore, was for practical purposes the choicest 
bread. As observed, it stands immediately after ‘‘Demeine’’ in 
the Liber Albus. In the Stat. of Bread and Ale (51 Henry IIT) 
it heads the list, and is the only kind made exclusively of wheat.® 
In the assize for bread in the city of Oxford for 1356"° it is like- 
wise the first-named bread; rules and regulations concerning its 
manufacture only are given. For centuries, therefore, it was con- 
sidered a superior wheat bread (presumably white), and such no 
doubt was Chaucer’s view of it. 

Was ‘‘Wastel,’’ as might be gathered from Skeat and others," 
sweetened? Apparently not. As a staple of life it naturally 
would not be. Though ‘‘Cake,’’ according to the N.E.D., was not 
sweetened until c. 1420,'* ‘‘Puffes’’ (already mentioned) were, 
according to the same authority, a form of pastry.’* ‘‘Wastel,’’ 
accordingly, seems to have been the best grade of wheat bread, but 
there is no evidence that it was sweetened. 


2. ‘*SMALE HOUNDES.’’ 


Mark Twain in his Tramp Abroad (chap. iv.) states that it is 
said to be a sign of blighted love to tow ‘‘a dog by a string.’’™* 


7 The earliest example in N.E.D. is 1706. 

8B. 1915. Pointed out to me by the editors of this journal. Cf. Skeat’s 
note to B. 1915. The N.E£.D. does not connect the two. One still wonders 
why this bread is not referred to in the other documents. 

9See N.E.D. under ‘‘Cocket.’’ 

10 Monumenta Acad. Ozen., 1868, I, 180. Ed. by H. Anstey (Rolls). 

11Cf. Koch’s ‘‘Kuchenbrot’’; Skeat, Havelok (1902), 165; Holthausen, 
Havelok (1910), 102; A. L. Mayhew, the editor of ‘‘Prompt. Parv.’’ 
(Z£.E.T.S., Ex. Ser., CII, 734) calls it a bun or cake. Buns, however, were 
known by that name as early as 1371 (cf. N.E.D.). 

12It is difficult to see why the Pardoner’s refreshment (cake) was not a ~ 
pastry. ‘‘Cake’’ probably meant ‘‘Wafer’’ (cf. Chadwick, Social Life in 
the Daus of P. Pl., 1922, p. 67; Kittredge, Chaucer and His Poetry, 1915, p. 
213). For an interesting reference to the ‘‘wastel, or cake, with a concealed 
bean or other magic symbol by which a king was chosen by lot for Twelfth 
Night,’’ see Baskervill, ‘‘Dramatic Aspects of Medieval Folk Festivals in 
England,’’ Studies in Phil., XVII (1920), 37. 

13 The earliest example given. 

14 The author of this volume is more dependable on matters of superstition 
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Making all allowance for the ‘‘imperfect submergence of the 
feminine in the ecclesiast,’’ one can hardly think of Madam 
Eglantine in such terms. Especially is this true when one learns 
that it was apparently not uncommon for nuns to have their dogs. 
For example, a visitation in Yorkshire in 1315 forbade the prioress 
or sub-prioress to ‘‘allow puppies to enter the quire or church, 
which would impede the service and hinder the devotion of the 
nuns.’”° And in 1345 the following injunction was sent to the 
nuns at Chatteris (Cambridgeshire): not to keep ‘‘fowls, dogs or 
small birds (aviculae) within the convent precincts, nor bring 
them into church during divine service.’”® 


3. HER ‘‘CHAPELEYNE.’’ 


That chaplaincies were held by women in mediaeval abbeys was 
long ago shown by Dr. Furnivall and others.’7 It was pointed out 
that the chaplains were private secretaries and amanuenses to the 
abbess or prioress. One of the duties of the secretary was to carry 
the crozier at the side of the superior officer, and to be in attendance 
on the chief officer in the choir on great festivals.*® 

Another duty of this female attendant, hitherto unobserved I 
believe by students of Chaucer, was that of attending the superior 
officer at the prioress’s installation: 


When a pryoresse shall bee made thabbes shall commaunde hyr the Rule, 
injoyning her that she bee unto hyr helping and the points of the Rule to 
meyntene Religion. And she shall set hyr in hyr sete. And than shal come 


than might at first be supposed. Thomas and Thomas in their introduction 
to Kentucky Superstitions (1920) state that every piece of folklore in Huckle- 
berry Finn and Tom Sawyer has been recovered in that state. 

15 Victoria Co. Histories. Yorkshire, Vol. III, p. 175. Wycliffe. as ob- 
served by Hinckley (Notes on C., pp. 12, 19) mentions that women were 
accustomed to receive dogs as gifts from gallants. Cf. Tupper, Sewanee 
Review, XXIII (1915), 498. 

16 Eckenstein, Woman Under Monasticism, 1896, p. 401. 

17 Academy, May 22, 1880, 385; Anglia, IV, 238, Cf. Hinckley, p. 14. Skeat 
(V, 19) remarks however that it was ‘‘not common for Prioresses to have fe- 
male chaplains.’’ A Suffolk nunnery in 1425 reported that it was accustomed to 
have three chaplains (Victoria Co. Histories. Suffolk, Vol. II, p. 83). Cf. 
also Eckenstein, op. cit., p. 376. 

18 See Furnivall. op. cit., and Academy, Aug. 23, 1890, 152. Cf. also Notes 
and Q., 7th Ser. (1888), VI, 485. 

19 The spelling seems to settle beyond all doubt that the attendant was a 
woman. Four of the six MSS. of the Cant. Tales — including El. and Hg. — 
have the final e for G. P. 164. (Neilson and Patch, however, retain the mas- 
culine form). Cf. also Littré: chapelaine, fem. ‘‘ Ancien titre de dignite 
dans une abbaye de femmes.’’ Moreover, at the time of the dissolution, 
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the chaplaine19 with encens against hyr. And the abbes and shee shall go 
before the covent in the qwere.20 


This document is of value in various ways. First, it is contem- 
porary (1397), whereas those cited in the past are later by more 
than a century.”* Again, it is an interesting bit of Middle English 
(London) in an age when the ecclesiasts’ contempt of the vulgar 
tongue, in the words of Furnivall, ‘‘caused few documents to be 
drawn up in English.’’ Finally, particularly important, it is a 
record drawn up at Barking Abbey in the period of Chaucer’s 
literary work; an abbey, the most celebrated in England, whose 
connections with Chaucer and John of Gaunt are well-known.”? 


4. ‘*BROOCHE OF GOLD.’’ 


Since the realism in Chaucer’s description of Madam Eglantine 
is indubitable, any bits of information that will throw light on 
the nun will be welcome.** At best the facts are necessarily scanty. 
Hence the interest attached to such documents as the following. 
In 1397 an injunction was issued in a Yorkshire priory forbidding 
nuns to wear valuable furs and silks, rings and brooches.** The 
other example — at a nunnery well-known to the poet and his 
London circle — is an illustration of the temptation from outside 
the walls of a cloister. In 1355-67 a nun of Barking was willed 
(among other valuables) ‘‘a silver-plated cup with coveracle,’’ 


Barking had a female chapiain (ef. Eckenstein, op. cit., p. 377). Speaking of 
the duties of this person Eckenstein notes: that ‘‘ probably she recited in- 
ferior services in the chapel of the nunnery.’’ 

20 Dugdale, Vol. I, p. 437. The remainder of the document is worth 
quoting: ‘‘And than shall they go to St. Alburgh, and the convent shall say 
‘levavi’; and the pryores shall lye prostrate, and the abbes shall say the 
preces aforesaid with this oreson, ‘Oremus.’ Omnipotens sempiterne Deus 
miserere famulae tuae, ete. Than shall the pryores go to the qwere, and the 
capitall mass shall be ‘Spiritus Domini.’ And the same day shall give 
pitaunce of good fysh to the covent: and whan shee deye, shee must gyve to 
the covent....’’ 

21 See last two refs. in n. 2. 

22 For Barking see further infra. 

23 The Prioress has from time to time led scholars into wrong paths of 
criticism. Brantll’s remarks are well-known. Coulton’s observations (Chau- 
cer, p. 147) also mark a low stage of Chaucer criticism. Markert (Cant.- 
Pilger und ihre Tracht, 1911, p. 35) has said some good things; particularly 
suggestive are his remarks on her forehead. But for an adequate appre- 
ciation one must go to American scholars. 

24 Victoria Co. Histories. Yorkshire, Vol. III, p. 123. Immorality was not 
uncommon in many nunneries (cf. 114, 121, 164, 172, 177, 181, 183). 

25 Cal. Wills, Court of Hustings, I, 688. Barking possessed considerable 
plate and jewels (Eckenstein. op. cit. p. 455). On Barking see infra. 
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« dozen silver spoons, a silver enamelled pix, ‘‘three gold rings — 
one having a sapphire, another an emerald, and the third a 
diamond.’’ The recipient was Margaret Heyroun,— who may 
have been a relative of the poet Chaucer.”® 


5. STRATFORD ATTE BOWE 


Though no lines in Chaucer are better known or more often 
quoted than those on the Prioress’s French,”’ their full purport 
remains vague. What was the poet’s purpose? More than a 
purely objective interest one should expect from the author of 
the Cant. Tales. Do the lines contain an indirect hint as may be 
the case of another obscure remark, the reference to the rascals at 
Greenwich ? 

Even though we shall probably never recover the full point of 
the allusion, something may be gained by re-creating (as much as 
possible) the atmosphere not only of the convent at Stratford atte 
Bowe but of its neighbor — very familiar to Londoners — Bark- 
ing Abbey. For any mention of nunneries at court would at once 
recall to the minds of many persons this famous one at Barking. 
Among those with a personal interest would be, as is well-known, 
the poet Chaucer himself. 

Barking lay about eight miles to the east of London, four miles 
or so beyond S. atte Bowe. Both were on the branches of the 
Thames,”* both near the metropolis, and both Benedictine. Here 
the parallel seems to stop. The Stratford convent was relatively 
poor and obscure, not having at any time in its history wealthy 

26 She was a sister of Wm. H. (Hustings, 688). Thos. H. was half-brother 
of John Chaucer (Life Records, Part IV, 149; cf. Kern, Ancestry of C., 
1906, p. 134). 

27 Cf. Kittredge on Skeat’s note (supra). 

28 Stratford, formerly in the hamlet of Stepney (in the parish of Bromley) 
was on a branch of the Lea near where the stream empties into the Thames; 
Barking was on the river Roding. S., on the Essex road, was about a mile 
east of Mile End. The first stone bridge erected in England, so it is said, 
was at S. across the Lea (cf. Lambert, The History and Survey of London, 
Vol. IV. p. 320 f.). Not only was there a bakery at S. (as already men- 
tioned), but it was the resort of the butchers of London (ef. Riley, Mem- 
orials of L., p. 356 f.). No traces of the nunnery remain in what has now 
become a squalid district. The site of Barking may be traced outside the 
north wall of the churchyard. An amusing tale was told me in the summer of 
1922 by the attendant of the grounds. An underground passage, so I was told, 
formerly connected B. abbey with All Hallow’s Barking near the Tower (in the 
patronage of the abbey) —a distance of eight miles. My informant, when 
questioned, replied: ‘‘So that the nuns could travel to and from London 
unnoticed’’! 
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members or patrons of gentle birth. The fact that the name of 
but one prioress (before 1500) has come down to us,”® is proof that 
the heads of this house were not chosen from families of distinction. 
No record is preserved that would indicate any interest on the 
part of the aristocracy® in this Benedictine order almost within 
the walls of London.** 

But of Barking the very opposite is true. Of the four greatest 
convents in the kingdom it was ‘‘by far the most famous and im- 
portant nunnery.’”** It was therefore the leading one in or near 
London. It had been of the ‘‘king’s patronage’’ since the time of 
John (1214).** The crown therefore claimed the right to name a 
nun at each succession to the throne. Such nominations were 
regularly made, and (as is well-known) Margaret Swinford was 
thus nominated in 1377. The prioresses of Barking, as might be 
expected, were of the aristocracy and royalty. Daughters and 
wives of rulers from earliest days had been abbesses there.** 

Nor was this house less popular at court in Chaucer’s day. John 
of Gaunt’s interests and connections need not be mentioned. His 
brother’s widow, the wife of Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, retired 
to Barking in 1397.*° Of particular interest is the following: 
Gaunt’s ‘‘tres cher et tres ame compaignoun,’’** William Montagu, 
the Earl of Salisbury and a descendant of the house of Grandi- 
son,*? had very definite connections for years with this abbey. 

29 Cf. Dugdale, Vol. IV, p. 120. 

30 Elizabeth, sister of Queen Philippa, may have been buried there. In 
connection with the nun’s standing and rank I am mindful of Professor 
Kittredge’s remark: ‘‘The Prioress is of noble blood, and has been brought 
up from youth in a religious order; but it is a rich order, of the kind to 
which parents of wealth and position entrusted. . . their daughters for care 
and education’’ (Chaucer and His Poetry, p. 176). Is it significant, inci- 
dentally, that the Nun’s Priest rode on a ‘‘jade,’’ a horse ‘‘bothe foule and 
lene’’ (B. 4002 f.)? Barking, we may be certain, had horses that would please 
the Monk. Chaucer’s audience, of course, knew! 

31 The note on 8. atte Bowe in Neilson and Patch (op. cit.) is misleading. 

32 Victoria Co. Hist. Essex, Vol. II, pp. 84-6, 116. The abbess of Barking 
was a baroness in her own right. 

33 Cf. ibid. and Dugdale. An abbess (all nunneries founded before the 
Norman Conquest had abbesses as chiefs) of a convent had the power of the 
bishop within her own jurisdiction, and as a sign of her rank bore a crozier. 
Not only was she a baroness but at one time was summoned to Parliament 
(cf. Eckenstein, op. cit., p. 203). 

34 Dugdale. 

86 Cf. Dict. Natl. Biog., LVI, 157. 

36 Gaunt’s Register. Camden Society. Third Series, XX-XXI. Vol. XX, 


p. 158. 
87 Scrope-Grosvenour, II, 251. 
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For more than a third of a century, in Chaucer’s lifetime, im- 
mediate members of his family were prioresses of Barking Ab- 
bey ;** and a niece (apparently) held the office from 1377 to 1393,%* 
that is to say during the time that Margaret Swinford was a nun 
there as well as Elizabeth, presumably the poet’s sister.*° Chaucer 
more than likely knew well the Earl of Salisbury, for they were 
ambassadors to France in 1377: in fact Gaunt’s intimate relations 
with both men make this likelihood almost a proof. In view of 
these facts, therefore, it is particularly interesting to recall that 
the Chaucer-Montagu-Swinford connection with Barking covers the 
period of the composition of the General Prologue. 

In the allusion to the Prioress’s French, now lost to our far- 
off ears, what was the author’s point? One thing seems certain: 
The poet’s nun, coming as she did from a house having no dis- 
tinguished patrons and therefore no connections at court, would 
naturally not be expected to know the niceties of Parisian French. 
Perhaps a further clue to the poet’s intentions is to be found in her 
effort ‘‘to counterfete chere of court.’’ 


6. ‘TO COUNTERFETE CHERE OF COURT.’’ 


It has just been shown that Stratford atte Bowe was an obscure 
nunnery, and that its heads came from provincial families ; and that 
Chaucer’s prioress, not being in touch with a more cultivated 
group, would naturally know only the insular French. Barking, 
on the other hand, was patronized by the aristocracy as well as by 
persons of gentle birth; its prioresses in Chaucer’s day were mem- 
bers of the distinguished family of the Earl of Salisbury, a veteran 
ambassador at foreign courts. Hence it follows that the head of 
Barking would know Parisian French.*' Moreover, it would not 
be necessary for her to imitate court manners; she was already, in a 
sense, a member of court. 

What further conclusions may be drawn? Having no patrons 
of distinction, S. atte Bowe was naturally patronized by members 





38 Two sisters and a niece apparently. 

39 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1374-77, 450; ef. 445, 449. 

40 Cf. Life Records, pp. 231, 337. It is interesting to ef. the large bill 
Gaunt was compelled to pay for the admission of the two nuns into Barking 
with the small amount spent when some nuns were received at Nun Monkton 
in Yorkshire (cf. Vict. Hist., Vol. III, p. 123). 

410n the ruling classes and their knowledge of Parisian French ef. 
Hinckley, pp. 10 f. 
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of more or less unknown families. With no representative from 
the aristocracy, and at the same time conscious of its social in- 
feriority, this nunnery would naturally ape the more favored class 
at court. 

But what court? Do these words contain a quibble? The fol- 
lowing is merely a suggestion. Professor Tatlock has shown that 
Chaucer was a skillful punster.42 Whom would the nuns be like- 
ly to imitate,** the court at Westminster or their near neighbors 
at Barking? Naturally, of course, Westminster; but one wonders 
if not the latter also. To the Stratford nuns, Barking must have 
been almost synonymous with Westminster. For centuries, as al- 
ready said, the prioresses of the famous nunnery were members of 
the royal family; and in Chaucer’s day we find the names of 
Montagu (Salisbury), Swinford, Gaunt, Felton, Morley, de la 
Pole — names familiar as household words at Barking and at 
court. And to and from the metropolis the nuns of this house 
passed through (or within a short distance of) Stratford.** 

From the standpoint of the poet and his audience what may be 
said concerning the insular French and the aping of the gentles? 
The verses more than likely produced a ripple of laughter, and 
presumably were enjoyed no less by the author himself, whose two 
relatives were at Barking at the time.*® There was naturally no 
violation of good taste; the words were meant for an intimate 
gathering.*® It was a humorous dig at the culture and profes- 
sional standing of a less fortunate neighboring convent; a remark 
when brought up to date, that will fall on familiar ears in any 
academic community in this country.*” 

42 Fliigel Memorial Volume, Stanford University, 1916, pp. 228 ff. Tatlock 
notes that in Chaucer puns ‘‘serve for ridicule and innuendo’’ (p. 229). 
Again, they are ‘‘mere pieces of vivacious humor.’’ 

43 Cf, Kittredge’s interpretation of these lines (op. cit., p. 176). 

44 At present the Barking road does not pass through 8. I have been un- 
able to find out if such a thoroughfare existed in the 14th century. 8. lay in 
a straight line between B. and Aldgate; and at a time when that part of the 
community was open country it would seem plausible to assume that such a 
road existed. At any rate, the roads today from B. and 8. join some distance 
east of Aldgate. They would therefore travel at least part of the way over 
the same ground. 

45 Cf. also Margaret Heyroun (see supra). 

46 If my conclusions are sound, further light is also thrown on the poet’s 
relations with the ruling classes. 


47 Naturally this paper does not attempt to identify Madam Eglantine. 
For some suggestive remarks see Hinckley, op. cit. 








TRADITIONS OF THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE 
IN GERMANY 


By M. BLAKEMORE Evans 
Ohio State University 


It is doubtful whether the importance of the English plays pro- 
duced by the English comedians in Germany during the late six- 
teenth and early seventeenth centuries has been duly appreciated 
by students of the Elizabethan drama. To some considerable 
extent almost contemporary versions of these plays are still extant,’ 
but the lack of interest is not surprising when the woeful mutilation 
of the originals is considered. In some few instances the relation 
of the German version to the English has been the subject of 
investigation, notably in the case of Der bestrafte Brudermord and 
Hamlet. On the other hand, as a possible source for Elizabethan 
stage traditions, this large body of material has been practically 
neglected. I desire to call attention to two perhaps minor, but 
nevertheless significant points. 

I 


The subtitle of Corbin’s The Elizabethan Hamlet reads, ‘‘A 
Study of the Sources, and of Shakespeare’s Environment, to show 
that the Mad Scenes had a Comic Aspect now Ignored.’’? A better 
example of this comic treatment of insanity in tragedy than any 
cited by either Corbin or Peers is to be found in the Tragoedia von 
einer Ehebrecherin of Herzog Heinrich Julius of Braunschweig, 
published in 1594. The plot deals with one of the favorite tales 


1 Especially in the collections of Cohn, Shakespeare in Germany, London, 
1865; Tittmann, Die Schauspiele der Englischen Komédianten in Deutschland, 
Leipzig, 1880 (Deutsche Dichter des 16. Jahrhunderts, 13. Bd.) ; Creizenach, 
Die Schauspiele der englischen Komédianten, Berlin und Stuttgart (Kiirschner, 
Deutsche National-Litteratur, 23. Bd.). 

2 London and New York, 1895. Cf. also Peers, Elizabethan Drama and Its 
Mad Folk, Cambridge, 1914, a much more comprehensive treatment of the 
general subject. His findings coincide very closely with those of Corbin, 
eg. p. 51: ‘*The fact is that the common Elizabethan treatment of insanity 
was so far removed from the humane that the subject was regarded rather 
as one for mirth than for solemnity.’’ Peers seems, however, to have been 
unaware of Corbin’s monograph. 

3 Cf. Holland, Die Schauspiele des Herzogs Heinrich Julius von Braunschweig 
(Publication 36 des Literarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, 1895). The piece 
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of the late Middle Ages, the faithless wife and the vain efforts of 
the cuckold husband to catch her in flagrante delicto, The hus- 
band, Gallichorea,* is at heart convinced of his wife’s faithlessness 
but desires absolute proof. A poor student is persuaded by gifts 
to play the part of the seducer. But the wife is on her guard and 
three times the husband is foiled. Overwhelmed by anger and 
Gespair Gallichorea runs ‘‘horn-mad’’ (Holland, pp. 440 ff.). 


ACTVS SEXTI SCENA OCTADA. 


Gallichorea. Iohan Bouset.5 (Gallichorea stellet sich an als wann er 
furiosus were, leufft, hiipfft vnd springt.) 

Iohan Bouset. Wel is min Here tol. 

Gallichorea. (Kreigt Iohan bey dem Kopff vnd tantzet mit jhm, nimpt die 
Hanfedern an tauschet mit Kleidern vnd stellet sich mit worten vnd geberden 
gar nerrisch, Repetirt auch mit Iohan offtmals die Wort) Gallichorwa ist auff 
deutsch ein Hanrey (vnnd lachet selber dariiber, Item die Wort,) Schetzchen 
gehet fort es ist nun zeit, Hertzichen sehet jhr das wol,6 (Vnd als sie diese 
Wort gesagt, lachen sie zusammen. Entlich begeret er auch Spielleute, Die 
mus jhm Iohan holen, Tantzen Materina zusammen, vnd treiben allerley Possen 


mit geberden vnd Worten, Wie solchs die zeit leiden will. Inmittelst als sie so 
ein fest zusammen haben kompt Adrian? gangen.) 


ACTVS SEXTI SCENA NONA 


Gallichoreza. Iohan Bouset. Adrian. 


Adrian. Was ist hie zu thun? (Gallichorwa lJaufft jhn an, nimpt jhn in 
die Arm vnd tantzet mit jhm.) (Adrian zu Iohan Bouset.) Iohan wie sol ich 
das verstehen? 

Iohan Bouset. Ghy moth aw an hem niet keren, hey is doll. Wnd vorwar 
mey is leide Hei sou sick suluen schaden doin. 

Adrian. Wie macht man disz? Wenn man jhn binden kondte. 

Iohan Bouset. Welck Duifel wilt hem binden, He is tho starck. Auerst ick 
weth einen betern rath. Et staht ein Kasten’ vor dat Rathuis, Darinn man 


in question is not contained in the selections offered in Goedeke-Tittmann, 
Deutsche Dichter des 16. Jahrhunderts, 14. Bd.: Die Schauspiele des Herzogs 
Heinrich Julius von Braunschweiq. Regarding the relation of Heinrich Julius 
to the English stage, ef. Herz, Englische Schauspieler und Englisches Schau- 
spiel zur Zeit Shakespeares in Deutschland, 1903, and Kaulfusz-Diesch, Die 
Inszenierung des deutschen Dramas an der Wende des 16. und 17. Jahrhun- 
derts, 1905. 

4The name is interpreted in the play as the Latin for Hahnrei=cuckold. 
Apparently, however, it is a direct Latinization of the German term Hahn= 
Gallus; rey or Reigen=chorea. 

5 The Fool. Cf. especially Kaulfusz-Diesch, pp. 114 ff. 

6 Expressions which the wife has used to indicate to the lover that the 
moment for his escape had come. 

7 The neighbor who has been informed by Johann of what has happened. 

8 One is reminded of the cage used in Marlowe’s Tamburlaine. Also Hens- 
lowe’s inventory of 10th of March, 1598, mentions among other properties ‘‘a 
cage.’’ 
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pleget die dollen Liiden tho setten, Die wil ick her trecken, Vnd ick wil vor 
henin krupen, Vnd als hei mey volgen wilt, soude ick thomaken. 

Adrian. Das ist gut, Gehe nur fluchs hin, vnd bring jhn her. Dann er stehet 
auff Rollen, Du kanst jhn leichtlich herziehen, Ich wil dieweile bey jhme 
bleiben. (Adrian tantzet vnd springet dieweil, das thut jhm Gallichorea 
alles nach. Iohan kémpt entlich mit dem Kasten, vnd sagt zu Gallichorea). 

Iohan Bouset. Siet ick sal au ein schon kortwil wisen, Folget mey na. 
(Iohan kreucht dreymal durch den Kasten hindurch, vnd Gallichorwa hinter 
jhme her, vnd als er zum drittenmal hindurch wil, machen sie den Kasten zu, 
vnd bleibet darin sitzen, Er aber schreiet vnd briillet heszlich, vnd wil den 
Kasten zubrechen. ) 

Adrian. lohan, Kom, Ich wil dir helffen, vnd jhn in sein Haus trecken. 
(Trecken jhn hinweg, vnnd er rifft greszlich, Inmittelst kompt sein Fraw, wie 
er dieselbe sihet, schreyet er; ) 

Gallichorea. Due lose Hur, Du Hur, Du Hur Hur. 


The comic aspect is so apparent that no comment is necessary. 
I would merely emphasize the fact that these scenes, of which 
there is no hint in the source,® were published in 1594 under the 
direct influence of the English players and the Elizabethan drama. 


II 


The second point is concerned with the acting tradition of the 
suicide of the worthy Bottom as Pyramus in A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. The text itself contains no stage directions: 


: Out sword, and wound 
The pap of Piramus: 
I, that left pap, where heart doth hop; 
Thus dye I, thus, thus, thus. 
Now am I dead, now am I fled, my soule is in the sky, 
Tongue lose thy light, Moone take thy flight, 
Now dye, dye, dye, dye, dye.1° 
As an indication, however, that this interlude of the clowns was 
conducted ‘‘in the extreme of burlesque’’ Halliwell ?' cites Sharp- 
ham’s The Fleire (1607) : ‘* ‘Knit. And how lives he with ’am? Fle. 
Faith, like Thisbe in the play, ’a has almost kil’d himselfe with the 
seabberd’; a notice which is also valuable as recording a fragment 
belonging to the original performance of Shakespeare’s comedy, 
the interlude of the clowns, it may be concluded, having been con- 
ducted in the extreme of burlesque, and the actor who represented 


9 Michael Lindner’s Rastbiichlein: Von einem Goldschmied und armen 
Studenten. 

10 MND, V, i, 303 ff. 

11 Memoranda on the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 1879, p. 35. Also quoted 
by Furness in the note to V, 1, 338. 
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Thisbe, when he pretends to kill himself, falling upon the scabbard 
instead of upon the sword.”’ 

That this, or something very similar, was also the Elizabethan 
tradition for the death of Pyramus would seem established from 
two continental versions, the one Dutch, the other German, both, 
however, derived from Shakespeare’s play: Gramsbergen’s Kluch- 
tige Tragoedie, acted on the Amsterdam stage in 1650 and pub- 
lished in 1657, and Gryphius’ Peter Squentz, written probably 
between 1648 and 1650, but published by strange coincidence also 
in 1657.7? 

In the Kluchtige Tragoedie Piramus, after he has ‘‘raged’’ over 
Thisbe’s supposed death, turns to Mr Spillebien, de Boekhouwer, 
with the question : 


Is dat zoo niet spiels genoch? 

Spilleb, Neen / trek nou je Wammis uyt. [Piramus does more than this, 
accompanying his actions with words, and closing with the line: Daar leit mijn 
Kampier... ] 

Spilleb. Smijt het niet eweg / want je moet’ er jou noch eerst mee dood 
steeken. 

Piram. Eerst dood steecken / wel zie daar. A. a. a. 

Spilleb. Adie dan— Piram. Adie dan al men vrienden kleyn en groot. 
Maar de punt is zoo scharp. Spilleb. Steeckje dan mit het gevest dood. 

Piram. Puik. Och / och! ick sterf! ick sterf! men geest is al op een klein 
beetje besweeken. 


In the Peter Squentz Piramus cannot at first find his sword; 
he fears that he has left it at home. Finally, however, he falls 
over it and then continues :'* 


Nun gesegne dich Gott, trincken und essen, 
Ihr Byrnen und ihr Aepffel! ich musz euer vergessen! 
Ade, Ade all alt und jung! 
Der Todt thut nach mir einen Sprung. 
Gesegn’ euch Gott, klein und gross. 
Der Tod gibt mir itzt einen Stosz. 
Er zichlet eine weile mit dem Degen, hernach wendet er sich zu den Zu- 
hérern und spricht: 
12QOn the relation of these two to Shakespeare, as also of a second, even 
earlier, German version, preserved only in the form of a detailed report, ef. 
Burg, Zeitschrift fiir Deutsches Alterthum, Bd. 25 (1881), pp. 130 ff. This 
important contribution unfortunately escaped the attention of Mr. Furness, 
and as a consequence the statements to be found in the Variorum (especially 
p. 336) are on this point entirely inaccurate. 
Gramsbergen I quote from the copy of the British Museum; Gryphius from 
the edition of Palm: Kiirschners Deutsche National-Litteratur. 
13 Palm, p. 231, ll. 15 ff. 
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Ey, Lieber! fiirchtet doch euch nicht so; es hat nichts zu bedeuten. Seht, 
ich wil mich nur mit dem Knopffe erstechen. 

Hernach macht er das Wambst auff, setzet den Knopff an die Brust, die 
Spitze an die Biihne, fallt nieder, stehet hernach wieder auff, laufft um das 
ganze Theatrum herum und fanget an: 

Nun hab ich mich gethan vom Brod. 
Seht, Lieber, seht! ich bin stein tod. 


These same continental versions also agree as to the manner of 
the fair Thisbe’s death. In all three versions the sword of Pyramus 
is the weapon used. When in the Kluchtige Tragoedie Thisbe 
jaments the sharpness of the Ponjert, Spillebien bids her: ‘‘Steekze 
maar / om de leus / van ondren deur je Rokken’’; while Gryphius™* 


gives the stage direction: ‘‘Sie sticht sich mit dem Degen unter 
den Rock.’’ Is this also Elizabethan ? 


14 Palm, p. 233, 1. 21. 








VARIETY AND MONOTONY IN PLAUTINE 
PLOTS: ADDENDUM ’* 


By Rouanp G. KENT 


University of Pennsylvania 


In championing the reading of Plautus, especially, and also of 
Terence and of Menander, one is perhaps under obligations to 
speak of the moral tendencies or otherwise of the plays.” Fairly 
rough and unrestrained they may be, but they represent at least the 
best morality of their time. The only license condoned is that of a 
young man’s keeping a mistress while he is still unmarried. A 
double household is not permissible ; an old man is expected to com- 
port himself in seemly fashion; no man takes to wife a woman who 
has been promiscuous, but every one is shown to be ready to repair 
his own misdoings by marriage, if the injured girl is of free birth 
and therefore can be legally married. In most cases she must be of 
free Attic birth, since Athenian law recognized no legal marriage 
with a foreigner, and most of the plays are laid in Attica, usually 
in Athens itself. 


1 Editors’ Note: The final paragraph of Professor Kent’s article on 
Variety and Monotony in Plautine Plots, in the July, 1923, number of the 
Philological Quarterly, was printed in a somewhat mutilated form. It is here 
produced entire. 

2Cf. Lamarre, Histoire de la littérature latine, Vol. II, pp. 473-488. 
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Norrone Gude — og Heltesagn, ordnet og fremstillet av P. A. Munch. Tredje 
utgave, efter A. Kjer’s bearbeidelse, ved Magnus Olsen. Steensballes 
Bokhandel, Kristiania, 1922. 

The new revised edition of Munch’s popular survey of Northern myth 
and legend will be weleome both to the scholar and to the general reader. 
Professor Olsen rightly remarks in his introduction: ‘‘P. A. Munch’s 
excellently composed ‘mythology,’ characterized by his sense of what in 
ancient times has formed a principal element of our ancestors’ spiritual life, 
has been a favorite for two generations. We are not ready to discard this 
book. . . . It should be able to live a century in an essentially unchanged 
form.’’ 

The arrangement and the general nature of the book are such that a 
revision can easily be made without the destruction of the spirit of the 
original. The principal purposé was, and still is, to give in a vivid form 
the actual myths and legends, undefiled by theorizing and tedious personal 
hypotheses. After each section, unusually full notes give the sources of each 
version of the story, the principal modern interpretations, and a good critical 
bibliography. 

In the main body, few changes have been made, except for the moderniza- 
tion of the language and spelling. Three sections have been materially expanded 
to give place to certain results of recent investigations. Thus section 56 
gives a brief summary of the distinction between ‘‘mythology,’’ on the one 
hand, and ‘‘religion, faith, and worship,’’ on the other. Section 57, which 
serves as an introduction to Part II, Heroic Legend, warms against the 
earlier view of the legend as something of mythie and heroic origin. Ac- 
cording to modern views ‘‘the heroic legend exists only in and with heroic 
poetry, and we must, therefore, approach the heroic legend by means of a 
special literary-historical method, different from that used in mythological 
investigations.’’ Finally, section 84, dealing with the pagan temples and 
sacrifices, has been materially changed on the basis of results gained from 
Icelandic excavations. 

The notes have been subject to far greater revision. Of special interest 
to the scholar are the copious references to modern investigations. The 
editor has given not only the bibliographical references but usually at least 
one sentence showing the general tendency or theory of the work referred to. 
Professor Olsen has wisely refrained from making these characterizations 
controversial. 

And finally we have a supplement which, though a revision of a supplement 
furnished by Professor O. Rygh to the second edition, is in reality the 
result of very far reaching investigations by Professor Olsen himself. It 
deals with the evidence of cult and worship found in Norwegian place names. 
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Some of the material has already been presented by Professor Olsen in 
Hedenske kultminder i norske stedsnavne, I, Kristiania, 1915; but much is 
given here for the first time. The results, though in a condensed and some- 
what unreadable form, are intensely interesting and will be of fundamental 
importance when the time finally comes to write a history of Norse Religion. 


HENNING LARSEN 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


John Crowne. His Life and Dramatic Works, by Arthur Franklin White, 

Western Reserve University Bulletin. Cleveland, 1922. 

In the first section of this monograph much new and interesting material 
ia given regarding the lives of William Crowne and of his son, John Crowne, 
the playwright. These biographies contribute greatly toward an understanding 
of the dramatist’s career in London. In the second section, all the ascer- 
tained facts bearing on the composition, production, and publication of 
Crowne’s plays are presented. Finally, in the third section, the author adds 
a critical estimate of his work as a whole. The second part of the monograph 
might have been shortened by the omission of the outlines of each play and 
by the transference of some material to the last part. In that way the exact 
position of Crowne among the playwrights of his day could have been more 


clearly defined. 
ELBERT N. 8. THOMPSON 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


The Tragedy of Sir John van Olden Barnavelt. Anonymous Elizabethan 

Play, . . . edited by Wilhelmina P. Frijlinck. Amsterdam, 1922. 

After lying unknown for almost three hundred years, the Tragedy of Sir 
John Van Olden Barnavelt has been twice reprinted, first by Bullen in 1883 
and secondly by Fruin in 1884, The present edition aims to reproduce the 
manuscript with greater fidelity than either of its predecessors achieve, and to 
supply all the material needed for a full comprehension of the play. The 
editor has fixed the date of the play more precisely than earlier critics have 
heen able to do, and has given a convincing argument on its authorship. The 
respective parts of Beaumont and Massinger, to whom she attributes it, are 
exhibited clearly in a table after the argument. But the most interesting 
portions of the introduction trace the relation between the play itself and the 
Dutch tracts which, in English translation, served as sources for the authors. 
The editor’s conclusion is that the dramatists were conversant with the events 
leading up to Barnavelt’s execution, but that they failed in appraising 
exactly the whole historical situation and estimated lower than desert would 
warrant the motives of the hero. The play’s weakness in characterization is 
perhaps its chief fault. 

The tragedy is one of the last historical plays on the Elizabethan stage and 
one of the few early plays to deal with contemporary events. The reprint 
has been badly needed, and the English scholars are fortunate in having so 


satisfactory an edition. 
y ELBERT N. 8. THOMPSON 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
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Geschichte der Mittelhochdeutschen Literatur, by Friedrich Vogt, I. Teil, 
Dritte, umgearbeitete Auflage, x+363 pp. Vereinigung Wissenschaftlicher 
Verleger, Berlin und Leipzig, 1922. 

This book, which is in part an outgrowth of Professor Vogt’s work in Paul’s 
Grundriss der germanischen Philologie, is volume two in the series known as 
Grundriss der deutschen Literaturgeschichte. Volume one, by Wolf von Un- 
werth and Theodor Siebs, appeared in 1920 and covered the history of 
German literature down to the middle of the eleventh century. The present 
volume treats the period from early Middle High German into the ‘‘Bliite- 
zeit’’ as far as Gottfried von Strassburg inclusive. Volumes three and four, 
also by Professor Vogt, will bring the subject down to the fifteenth century 
inclusive. It is planned to continue the series to include the present time. 

Professor Vogt’s work has, as may be expected, the marks of sound scholar- 
ship, and at the same time it possesses a virtue that not all erudite productions 
can claim; it is very readable, appealing, and in some places fascinating. It 
has value not only for the ripe scholar but also for the student. Recalling 
and shows sound and enthusiastic scholarship. 
that Professor Vogt now believes the two strophes, ‘‘Leb wohl, Sommer- 
nesang’’ to which about twenty pages are devoted. It is interesting to note 
1911, one turns naturally in this new book to the chapter on the early ‘‘ Min- 
wonne’’ and ‘‘ Es stand eine Frau allein,’’ 37, 4-29 in Des Minnesangs Frih- 
ling, have been erroneously credited to Dietmar von Eist. He gives them 
greater antiquity, and states that they are so sincere, genuine, and simple in 
feeling and expression that one might almost ascribe them to feminine author- 
ship. 

Among the most interesting parts of the book are the chapters on the court 
epics which cover about two hundred pages. They begin with Heinrich von 
Veldeke, ‘‘the father of the poetry of chivalry’’ and end with Gottfried von 
Strassburg who felt kinship only with ‘‘edelen Herzen.’’ For an interpreta- 
tion of ‘‘edel’’ one should consult Professor Vogt’s Der Bedeutungswandel 
des Wortes edel, Marburg, 1909. Of course the other chapters have likewise 
their special importance, particularly those dealing with the Alezanderlied, 
Rolandslied, Kaiserchronik, Konig Rother, and Herzog Ernst, but the discus- 
sion of the court epics will make the stronger appeal. Professor Vogt’s 
presentation of the Gottfried vs. Wolfram case is illuminating. He agrees 
with the opinion of most scholars that there can be no doubt that Gottfried’s 
‘*Ungenannten,’’ whom he so severely criticized as a rival of Hartmann von 
Aue, is Wolfram von Eschenbach. How much of Gottfried’s strictures may 
be due to jealousy is a question not easily answered. If we turn to Francke 
we find that he considered Gottfried a doubtful character without respect or 
reverence, but an artist possessing a delicate sense of form, imbued with the 
spirit of polite society, but little endowed with enthusiasm for spiritual 
knighthood. In Scherer’s opinion he parades his knowledge of French until 
it becomes wearisome, and he possesses no high code of morals, and Scherer 
states further that the sentence passed by Gottfried on Wolfram did not 
express the general opinion of the time nor does it always correspond with the 
verdict of posterity. To Wolfram has been attributed poetic scepticism, to 
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Gottfried lucidity and naturalism. In a word, Wolfram is more Germanic, 
while Gottfried followed more closely French canons. Wolfram had a deeper 
Professor Vogt’s scholarly work on Des Minnesangs Frihling, published in 
insight and paid less attention to outward form. Professor Vogt’s discussion 
of the style, personalities, and characters of all the epic pvets is discriminating 

The accompanying bibliographies at the heads of various chapters are con- 
venient and helpful. We can express only respect and admiration for the 
whole book. 

C. B. W. 


The American Language, by H. L. Mencken. Second Edition, Revised and 

Enlarged. xvii+492 pp. Knopf, 1921. 

Mr. Mencken has produced the best written, the most readable, and the most 
nearly correctly conceived book yet published on English speech as it is used 
in America. He covers more aspects of the situation, has a larger number 
of acute speculations, and has collected probably the most extensive list of 
Americanisms. That his general conception of the relationship between the 
English speech in America and the English speech in Britain should be 
erroneous is not surprising, for most of the facts are not yet available, and 
no linguistic scientist has adequately analyzed the problem and organized 
the attack as it must be organized. 

Mr. Mencken sees correctly that American speech has many of the qualities 
to be expected among a population of recent European origin, largely of the 
peasant and the artisan classes; he sees that this population, economically 
released, has risen with unprecedented speed on the cultural ladder; and that 
the spoken speech of this newly emancipated and educated population has been 
profoundly affected in many ways by the sudden political, social, and economic 
progress of its members. He sees correctly that internal migration, assisted 
by easy communications — not only railroads but also newspapers, magazines, 
and books — has generalized or levelled the characteristics of this speech. He 
is correct in his assertion that, by and large, Americans invent, spread, and 
adopt widely new locutions and terms with far greater freedom and confidence 
than Britons do. 

Where Mr. Mencken goes astray it is only because of his lack of scientific 
training and his consequent lack of perspective and of a realization of the bear- 
ing of his evidence. He fails utterly, for example, to recognize the real relations 
to one another of the three distinct levels of speech — literary, colloquial, and 
vulgar. His gustatory jabs at the pundits, purists, and grammarians are 
enjoyable reading for a mere philologist; but the pundits, purists, and gram- 
marians are not the persons who have, with infinite pains, created and main- 
tained the literary language during the past five hundred years. That language 
is the creation of far more competent and significant workers than the 
grammarians — no less persons, in fact, than Shakespeare, Addison, Macau- 
lay, and Stevenson, to name but a select few out of the thousands of profes- 
sional writers who have consciously and deliberately striven to make English 
an adequate vehicle for communicating human thought and information. 
The task undertaken by the dullards has been simply, first, to make the 
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literary language known to 150 million speakers of the English vulgate who 
are scattered over five continents; and secondly, to persuade as many as 
possible of these speakers to adopt the manners of the literary language. In 
spite of the continuity and vitality of the vulgate, it will hardly supplant 
the literary language unless there should occur in Britain and America a 
secial and cultural disruption resulting in the destruction of the present 
educated classes. Moreover, Mr. Mencken should be one of those who know 
that the grammarians do far less to perpetuate the steely bonds of the 
literary language than do copy readers, proof readers, re-write men, and 
editors in our printing and newspaper offices and publishing establishments. 

In the case of the American vulgar speech, Mr. Mencken displays a naive 
ignorance of its history, as well as of its relation to British vulgar speech. 
Most of the characteristics of the grammar of the American vulgate for 
which Mr. Mencken professes such an avid appreciation are exhibited in the 
lenguage of English documents dated before 1600. Most of these character- 
istics can also be found in the British vulgate today. It should therefore be 
fairly evident that this grammar was not invented by the school children of 
Kansas City or by the immediate linguistic progenitors of Mr. Lardner’s 
ready letter writer. 

In the case of American slang and of smart colloquialisms, Mr. Mencken 
fails to realize the ephemeral character of this type of speech. Slang, even 
in America — perhaps especially in America—is cast into the oven more 
swiftly than the grass of the field. Moreover, slang has never made any 
considerable permanent contribution to any standard literary language. 

The author acknowledges the assistance of many philologists in advising 
the removal of ‘‘howlers’’ from his second edition. Some remain. None is 
not a ‘‘degenerate composition form of no(t)-one’’ (p. 295). Old English 
nefre is not a verb with a negative prefix (p. 311). Hither is not an inflec- 
tion or a case of here (p. 307). The distinction between shall and will is not 
‘*preserved’’ in ‘‘correct English,’’ is not ‘‘already breaking down in cor- 
rect American,’’ and has not been ‘‘lost entirely in the American common 
speech’’ (p. 299). The facts are that the distinction is very recent in standard 
English, is not yet known in the vulgate, and is slowly becoming observed in 
correct American. ‘‘Transitive’’ does not mean ‘‘transitional’’ (p. 301), as 
should be known by as careful a stylist as Mr. Mencken. 

Mr. Mencken deserves the thanks and the admiration of philologists for 
showing them that a book on language can be made fascinating. His bibli- 
ography of the subject is the most exhaustive and the most scholarly yet 


published. =, & Be 


On Grammatical Inversions, by H. W. Fowler. Society for Pure English. 

Oxford University Press, 1922. 85 cents. 

Mr. Fowler presents a systematic review of permissible and of ungraceful 
inversions, especially of subject and verb. If some of our most productive 
professional writers could be persuaded to read the tract carefully, their 
style might exhibit greater ease and urbanity. 


T. A. K. 























